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WASHINGTON IRVING’S SERVICES TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Richard Burton. 


HEN a writer has won 
the title of the Father of 
American Literature— 
a name conventionally 
given to Washington 
Irving —it becomes 
plain that he is very important as a fig- 
ure in our native development in let- 
ters. His contribution was indeed 
great. With the century only just be- 
gun and our republic less than twenty 
years in working order, he did work 
as essayist and story teller challenging 
contrast with the best in the same kind 
in England and became not only a 
great American author but a person- 
age admired, lauded and loved in Eu- 
ropean lands as a literary and social 
force of his day. This seems all the 
more noteworthy when we realize the 
adverse conditions under which a 
man of letters had to struggle at that 
time. Here was a New York lad of 
middle-class Scotch-English parent- 
age, reared to a business life and har- 
assed for vears by mercantile failure, 
lacking a classical or college educa- 
tion, and living in a city of whose 
deficiency in the amenities of art, lit- 
erature and society we get a clear 
picture in Mr. Warner’s monograph 
on Irving. There was little there to 
nurse genius like Irving’s. Politics 
and law were the only apparent career 
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for the ambitious youth. It is esti- 
mated that in 1822 there were not 
more than ten men of letters of repute 
in this land. Nevertheless, being of 
a gay social nature and having as the 
gift of the gods the literary instinct 
and bias strongly marked and perse- 
veringly developed, he was able to 
win a well-founded fame and even at 
that early day draw the attention of 
the mother country to the United 
States as a part of the English speak- 
ing race henceforth to be reckoned 
with in literature. 

Irving had fewer rivals then than he 
would have had _ to-day,— granted; 
otherwise the conditions were all 
against him. Yet we have to skip to 
Emerson if we would get a name at 
all worthy to be set along with his as 
a writer. It is worth mentioning, in 
view of our special theme, Irving’s 
part in American history, that at the 
period when he began to write —in 
1807, say, the date of the Salmagundi 
papers —the impulse of the native 
author to follow English traditions in 
letters was well nigh irresistible, infi- 
nitely stronger than it is at the present 
time. Yet Irving, while in works like 
Bracebridge Hall he is essentially an 
English essayist, in his best, most 
characteristic work used native ma- 
terial and showed himself a very 
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American, and so made American 
literature. 

We must realize the scanty encour- 
agement of his environment and the 
noble way he used near-at-hand, 
familiar and hence despised material, 
in order to come to an understanding 
of the man, the writer, the historian. 
For it is as historian that we would 
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deal with him here; which leads me 
to say that Washington Irving 
stands somewhat apart from our 
other native historians. We think 
of him primarily as a literary 
man, an essayist, story maker and 
humorist. The literary quality was 
strong, of course, in men like Pres- 
cott, Motley and Parkman, but never- 
theless they were first and foremost 
writers of history. Irving, despite the 
fact that he wrote several books of 
importance in that field, may almost 
be said to have written history by the 
way, to have been side-tracked into it; 
or if that is putting it too strong, 
there is no danger in the statement 
that our writer will be longest remem- 
bered by his non-historical works—by 
genial sketches like Rip Van Winkle 
and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
by a masterpiece of mock-heroic 
humor like The History of New York, 
whose alleged author was that mys- 








terious little Dutchman, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, a name so rich in con- 
notation, so firmly embedded in the 
popular mind. And yet Washington 
Irving, for the very reason that he was 
what he was, a man of letters par 
excellence, whose notable qualities are 
sentiment and humor, was able to 
leave some valuable suggestions to all 
historians in his methods and to 
introduce into that kind of writing 
certain characteristics that give it 
salt and savor. It is not alone 
books like his Life of Washington 
and his Life of Columbus that con- 
stitute his contribution to Ameri- 
can history; nor is the whole story 
told when we add the books on 
exotic themes like the Alhambra, 
Conquest of Granada and Legends 
of The Conquest of Spain, where he 








set an example, in a day when the 
native historian was a rara avis, of 
the adequate treatment of large 
inspirational themes from whatever 
source. No, those Sketch Book 
stories and the Knickerbocker his- 
tory—that sportive thing, a con- 
fessed jeu d’esprit—must be counted 
in as contributory and, to my 
mind, important. Let me show what I 
mean by going a little into the details 
of what I deem to be Irving’s crown- 
ing virtues in historical composition. 
But first a preliminary remark, to 
the effect that Washington Irving 
must be judged, as indeed all men 
must be, in the setting of his time. 
Viewed in relation to current produc- 
tion in history or to what had already 
been done, he is seen to have pos- 
sessed the instinct and habit of 
the true historian, the modern work- 
man. I mean that he went to the 
sources and spared neither time nor 
labor in getting together his materials. 
Witness the years spent in the libra- 
ries and other repositories of Spain, 
when he was working on his Columbus 
and other main books. The result is 
that, in spite of the enormous amount 
of research since expended upon the 
Italian whose name is associated with 
our country’s discovery, the Irving 
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biography is confessedly a standard 
one to-day, and this quite aside from 
its great literary merits. The method 
of Irving, at the beginning of this 
century, is essentially that of the 
present — something quite different 
for example, from the method of 
Jared Sparks, whose biographies were 
later in time. This consideration— 
Irving’s natural critical insight, as 
well as his thorough-going habits 
in preparation for historical writing— 
is no slight one, and must be counted 
to his credit. His 
apparent indolence 
in the intermittent 
periods of idleness 
between his works 
should mislead no 
one into thinking 
him a careless 
workman. 

But it is chiefly 
to the more liter- 
ary features of the 
work that I wish 
to call attention, as 
marking Irving 
among our histo- 
rians. What are 
they? In the first 
place, his was a 
mind naturally ret- 
rospective, loving 
to brood upon the 
past of his own and 
other countries and 
sensitive to the ro- 
mance therein to 
be discovered. All he wrote is ex- 
plained in this way. He brooded on 
the Hudson, and Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crane are the result; on Old 
New York, and the comic Dutchman 
is evolved for all time; on old English 
customs and types, and Bracebridge 
Hall springs into being; on the van- 
ished dramas, glories and heroics of 
Spain, and the Spanish books follow 
in train. In a word, he had imagina- 
tion in reconstructing by-gone scenes 
and events, a faculty without which 
the historian is likely to be a Dr. Dry- 
asdust, necessary, useful, but unlovely. 
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From a drawing by Wilkie 
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But right here we get into deep 
water with Irving, for certain criti- 
cisms are inevitable. How can a 
work like the Knickerbocker history 
be praised as history? The full-length 
of the Dutchman therein drawn is not 
portraiture, but caricature; the style 
is not serious but serio-comic. And 
the worst of it is that figure, broad of 
beam, slow of speech, surrounded 
with a fog of tobacco and much 
given to sleep and heavy eating, has 
been indelibly impressed upon us by 
the author’s gen- 
ius, so that to this 
day the word 
Dutchman, in spite 
of our better 
knowledge, is sur- 
charged with these 
humoristic associ- 
ations. This may 
be, and is, a tri- 
umph of art and a 
distinct addition to 
humor; but is it 
not injurious to 
history proper and 
incidentally hard 
on the Dutchman? 
Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews for one re- 
grets that Irving 
should have 
“echoed the Brit- 
ish scoffs at the 
Dutch,” though 
admitting that 
there was “no mal- 
ice in his satire.” Yet in closing his 
sketch of this author he boldly de- 
clares that his greatest work is the 
Knickerbocker legend. This sounds 
like a paradox, but it can be ex- 
plained; and, I think, without going 
so far as Professor Matthews, we may 
concede that the Knickerbocker his- 
tory is, in a broad sense, a contri- 
bution, if not to history, to the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of America’s his- 
toric past—and if that be not history, 
it is hard to name it. A book that 
vitalizes, even in the way of fun, our 
earlier records and doings, that draws 
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attention to and makes interesting the 
types and scenes of pioneer days, 
indirectly does good. It creates an 
atmosphere favorable to further in- 
vestigation. It makes a tradition of 
descent and keeps alive a sense of 
ancestry. Think how proudly a mod- 
ern New York family points to Knick- 
erbocker forbears; and pride and 
interest in ancestry is one of the safe- 
guards of self conscious historic con- 
tinuity. Approaching the subject 
with the bias of a poor, simple-minded 
literary man, pace the historical critics, 
Irving’s chief work of humor seems to 
me to have been most fruitful for his- 
tories yet to come, to have fertilized 
the soil, making it genial and rich. 
And then, again, he did a great 
service in his use of native legend. 
What, you say,—can any claim of 
history-making be awarded to stories 
of a village vagabond like Rip or a 
goblin-haunted Yankee like Ichabod? 
Surely such - like 
tales have no more 
historical founda- 
tion than the Con- 
necticut Blue Laws 
or the snakes in 
Ireland. Ah, but 
softly! The Hud- 
son River is one of 
the noble and 
beautiful Ameri- 
can streams; but 
when you think of 
it, do you suppose 
it is no more to 
you than it was 
prior to the day 
when Irving gave 
it atmosphere? It 
is quite another thing. 3efore, it 
was a majestic water lane, more 
than rivalling the Rhine in natural 
beauty. Now it is that same river 
seen through the mellow light of 
romance and legendry. It partakes 
of the glamour which that famed Ger- 
man river has for us by reason of its 
nixies, its castles and its vineyards 
with a story in every grape. Irving 
set the seal of the poetic imagination 
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upon the Hudson; and that is a great 
thing to do for us. He gave it a 
background, perspective, human inter- 
est. When I think of it, I see old 
Heinrich Hudson blundering up 
stream and éxpecting to find the pas- 
sage to China; Hudson, that seaman 
of renown, who “laid in abundance 
of gin and sauerkraut” and allowed 
every man “‘to sleep quietly at his post 
unless the wind blew”; Hudson, whom 
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THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH. 
it is impossible not to have an affec- 
tion for after you have met him with 
Rip on the mountain. He is, thanks 
to Irving, a good deal more than a 
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mere two-legged peg to 
hang a date on. And so 
we too, after Hudson, 
course up the river of 
his name, and are aware 
of it as sun or shower 
makes shifting lures of 
light upon the Palisades 
and Highlands and the 
summer storms rever- 
berate among the crags 
of the Kattskills, as the 
river of a day when wild 
beasts roamed the woods 
and moccasined hunters 
camped beside the waters. 

It is much to be 
wished that the move- 
ment which was talked 
of last year to purchase 
Sunnyside, Irving’s his- 
toric home on the banks 
of the Hudson, and pre- 
serve it as a literary land- 
mark, might be vigor- 
ously pushed to success. 
Nor is it the river’s pan- 
orama alone that we see with the eye 
of imagination, optic revelation more 
magical than all your kinetoscopes 
and vitascopes. We behold New 
York City in the days when the Bow- 
ery—name that now conjures up un- 
savory thoughts of second-hand cloth- 
ing and the unwashed of divers 
nations — was a green lane dotted 
with pleasant suburban residences, 
each with its bower. We walk the 
grass-grown ways of Albany, where 
the cows sway home at evenfall and 
dutifully stop before the front door for 
milking, not, as the higher educated 
modern cow might do, before the 
town pump, for purposes of dilution. 
We get charming interiors of pros- 
perous, hospitable Dutch country 
homes, which Irving drew with a 
fidelity to detail as if in emulation of 
the manner of the old Dutch masters 
themselves: homesteads nestled in a 
valley among high hills or perched 
upon some sightly eminence com- 
manding a wide aerial sweep of blue 
water and bluer mountain—the home- 
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From a sketch from life by F. O. C. Darley. 


ly, hearty life that teemed there and 
is passed away forever, yet not before 
our author caught its spirit and em- 
balmed it for us in his books. We 
read with quickened pulses of Cap- 
tain Kidd and his buried treasure, of 
the storm ship’s dire warning to river 
navigators; we ride with Tom Walker 
and the Devil, and are made familiar 
with many another legend born of 
that unsophisticated age. And let us 
not forget that the author in saturat- 
ing himself with all this folk-lore and 
these legends did yeoman service to 
history, since they are part of it, be- 
ing the facts about the imagination of 
a people, quite as important as a reg- 
ister of their inner lives as elections 
are of their outer actions. Nor must 
we overlook, in thinking of the study 
he gave native themes, that he wrote 
a book called A Tour of the Prairies, 
based on his own travels, and at the 
time by far the best account of west- 
ern wild life in existence, but less typ- 
ically expressive of the man, because 
others have done so much since in 
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exploiting that region; to mention 
one work, Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail, came not long after. But this 
represents Irving’s minor activity, be- 
cause his writings about old New 
York life came not of knowledge 
gathered on a tourist’s trip, but from 
the affectionate intimacy of a life- 
time. He knew New York through 
and through, loved it, and so was at 
his happiest in telling of it. 

Nay, Irving not only in his works 
but in his own person and environ- 
ment, adds a richness to our history; 
for does not his own Sunnyside at 
Tarrytown, the house and home he 
loved so dearly and came back to so 
gladly from foreign wanderings, there 
to pass a tranquil and honored old 
age, does not that place lend a poetic 
interest to the stream it overlooks and 
helps to make illustrious? Yes, by his 
work and his life Washington Irving 
did his share in a subtle but very real 
and deep sense in making America 
historic, in giving its past days light, 
flavor, reality, loveliness. This is the 
reason why one has a right to claim 
that Irving performed a service for 
our history in his work which is not 
technically and formally included in 
his histories and biographies. 

But looking now to his work as 
a whole and inclusive of the more 
serious and sustained labor he put 
upon the Columbus and other like 
books, I remark that their manner, 
their style or literary quality, has 
an attraction not always found in 
even great historians, but whereso- 
ever found a good thing. Here is 
the advantage of having a man of 
letters do such work. The result is 
he is readable, has interest, charm; 
and there is no harm in the his- 
tory writer giving pleasure — espe- 
cially if he have thoroughness and be 
conscientious. It may even be doubt- 
ed if there can be much fruitful stimu- 
lation from history without this pleas- 
urable interest. Certainly it should be 
furnished to young people beginning 
the study. And largely for that rea- 
son Irving is a capital writer for those 
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who want to get a start, to acquire an 
appetite for this sort of food, which as 
set before you by some historians will 
stick in your throat, or if swallowed 
give you an indigestion. It is a puz- 
zle where Irving got his literary touch 
from. His folk were not of that sort, 
his education was desultory; yet he has 
it on every page — an easy elegance, a 
flush of color, a music of ordered sen- 
tences. The style strikes us to-day as 
a bit old-fashioned, perhaps as rather 
rhetorical; but then so will our style 
strike a critic half a century or more 
hence in the same way as likely as 
not. Professor Beers of Yale quotes 
this passage and remarks that we read 
it with “a certain impatience”: 

“As the vine, which has long twined 
its graceful foliage about the oak and 
been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbolt, cling round it with its 
caressing tendrils and bind up its shat- 
tered boughs, so is it beautifully or- 
dered by Providence that woman, who 
is the mere dependent and ornament 
of man in his happier hours, should be 
his-stay and solace when smitten with 
sudden calamity, winding herself into 
the rugged recesses of his nature, ten- 
derly supporting the drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart.” 

Well, this smacks of the Latin in 
construction, is somewhat ponderous, 
be it confessed, and deliciously anti- 
quated in its conception of the fair sex. 
Irving, a gentleman of the old school, 
a bachelor with a soft spot under his 
waistcoat for pretty and good and gra- 
cious ladies, knew nothing about the 
New Woman—and we must not 
blame him for that; it was his mis- 
fortune, not his fault. And again, this 
selection is not typical of him; it shows 
old-fashioned qualities in excess of his 
habit. It were fairer to take a pas- 





sage like the following, which is nor- 
mal in its quiet felicity: 

“About six miles from the renowned 
city of the Manhattoes, in that sound 
or arm of the sea which passes be- 
tween the mainland and Nassau, or 
Long Island, there is a narrow strait, 
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where the current is violently com- 
pressed between shouldering promon- 
tories and horribly perplexed by rocks 
and shoals. Being, at the best of 
times, a very violent, impetuous cur- 
rent, it takes these impediments in 
mighty dudgeon, boiling in whirl- 
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pools, brawling and fretting in ripples, 
raging and roaring in rapids and 
breakers, and, in short, indulging in 
all kinds of wrong-headed paroxysms. 
At such times, woe to any unlucky 
vessel that ventures within its clutches. 
This termagant humor, however, pre- 
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vails only at certain times of tide. At 
low water, for instance, it is as pacific 
a stream as you would wish to see; but 
as the tide rises, it begins to fret; at 
half-tide, it roars with might and 
main, like a bull bellowing for more 
drink; but when the tide is full, it 
relapses into quiet and, for a time, 
sleeps as soundly as an alderman after 
dinner. In fact, it may be compared 
to a quarrelsome toper, who is a peace- 
able fellow enough when he has no 
liquor at all or when he has a skinfull, 
but who when half seas over plays the 
very devil. This mighty, blustering, 
bullying, hard-drinking little strait 
was a place of great danger and per- 
plexity to the Dutch navigators of 
ancient days,—hectoring their tub- 
built barks in a most unruly style, 
whirling them about in a manner to 
make any but a Dutchman giddy, and 
not unfrequently stranding them upon 
rocks and reefs, as it did the famous 
squadron of Oloffe the Dreamer when 
seeking a place to found the city of 
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Manhattoes. Whereupon, out of 
sheer spleen, they denominated it 
Helle-gat, and solemnly gave it over 
to the devil. This appellation has 
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since been aptly rendered into Eng- 
lish by the name of Hell-Gate and 
into nonsense by the name of Hurl- 
gate, according to certain foreign 
intruders, who neither understood 
Dutch or English,— may St. Nicholas 
confound them!” 

His manner of writing as a whole, 
in its unobtrusive breeding and 
beauty, is admirable, and may well be 
put before us as a model of the kind 
of effect it aims for. It is especially 
valuable at the present time for its 
lack of strain, its avoidance of violence 
or bizarre effects, when our later writ- 
ers incline to hunt for startling words 
and queer constructions; anything to 
excite and seem “original.” Irving’s 
stvle impresses one as a whole, rather 
than in particulars, and that is the 
higher art. 

For another thing— Irving makes 
his work vivid by his realization of 
scene and character, which is, I should 
suppose, a literary characteristic. We 
have already seen how he did this in 

handling native material, old 

New York life, the Hudson 

River, and so forth. All his 
work illustrates the quality. 
And with it goes what may be 
called true idealism in the 
treatment of events and men: 
by which I do not mean falsi- 
fying facts, but a broad com- 
prehension of the main idea in 
an historical act or personage. 
Take Columbus: The danger 
of conceiving him is that he 
become to us a mere figure- 
head, a fleshless embodiment 
of the abstract notion of dis- 
covery. Every great man in 
the past runs this risk. It is 
the same with George Wash- 
ington: he is a hackneyed pat- 
‘ tern-plate to the school boy, 
or was until latter day his- 
torians like McMaster began 
to insist on turning our at- 
tention away from the cherry tree 
and toward a flesh-and-blood Virginia 
gentleman, great, but having like pas- 
sions with ourselves. | Compare the 
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estimates of Wash- 
ington by Bancroft 
and McMaster, if 
you would see the 
difference, and 
then realize that it 
is only the latter 
portrait (the one 
making the Father 
of His Country 
alive) which you 
can warm up to 
and love. Now if 
you will read Irv- 
ing’s final chapter 
in his Columbus, 
where he sums up 
the Italian’s char- 
acter, you will find 
it impossible not to 
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newspaper men 
know that the pub- 
lic wants news in 
this shape — piq- 
uant, warm, sensa- 
tional; and so the 
best reporter is he 
who can tell the 
best story, without 
departing from the 
facts. Sometimes 
and on some pa- 
pers, | regret to 
say, the journalist, 
in the strain after 
this taking dra- 
matic interest, tells 
a story in a double 
sense, and so jour- 
nalism is brought 





be fired by the 
sketch; it is vital; 
the explorer is re- 
vealed as a splen- 
did figure, food 
for poetry, romance, idealization, yet 
not faultless, not a pale, mysterious 
piece of perfection. In a word, Irv- 
ing’s method is that of sympathy, of 
love, of the historic imagination. That 
is why Mark Twain has in his Joan of 
Arc, with whatever anachronisms and 
lapses from the pattern, done some- 
thing for the historical study of the 
Maid — because he is stimulated in 
imagination by her, sees her, loves 
her, realizes her greatness, and makes 
us feel it. Whoever does this per- 
forms a high function for history; and 
beyond all peradventure Washington 
Irving had this virtue in his Columbus 
and elsewhere. 

In newspaper life we speak of the 
reporter’s city article about a murder 
or a fire or a Christian Endeavor 
meeting — no matter what the sub- 
ject—as a “story.” That is the 
technical word to describe his work. 
It is significant. It implies the feel- 
ing that his report must first of all 
have graphic power, be picturesque, 
dramatic; that is, story-like, showing 
life in small, being an epitome of the 
human play, in some phase of it. The 
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into disrepute. 


L. Now Irving, 
etreen § among historians, 
i. has the story-tell- 

ing gift, in a good 

sense. Mr. Warner has pointed out 


that Washington Irving introduced 
the short story into English: and this 
talent for narration in brief he carries 
over into his long and serious histori- 
cal compositions. This comes from 
his interest in personalities and his 
sense of the picturesque and dramatic 
—that talent which I hope I do not 
belittle in calling journalistic, for in 
its purity it is legitimate and valuable. 
I am willing to grant that sometimes 
this tendency led Irving into danger. 
For example, in his Conquest of Gra- 
nada, a book where his literary power 
is at its best, he puts descriptions 
of bona-fide events into the mouth 
of a fictitious cavalier chronicler, 
mingling fact and fancy in such a 
way as to give the reader a sense 
of unsure footing. This certainly can- 
not be defended as a method. Yet it 
is very sure that this history gets its 
color and movement and picture qual- 
ity in large measure from the author’s 
ability to tell a story, for history is 
full of stories to tell, if the historian 
but sees them and can put them 
before us. 
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Still another quality which goes to 
make Irving pleasant as well as profit- 
able reading, and which we may call 
characteristic of the literary man 
rather than of the historian, is his 
humor. This is not confined to the 
Knickerbocker history and lightsome 
sketches like The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, but plays like heat lightning 
about the graver books with a gentle 
lambency which makes them distinct- 
lier remembered and longer enjoyed. 
Take the same Conquest of Granada, 
and hear the closing paragraph: 

“Thus terminated the war of Gra- 
nada, after ten years of incessant fight- 
ing, equaling (says Fray Antonio 
Agapida) the far-famed siege of Troy 
in duration and ending like that in the 
capture of the city. Thus ended also 
the dominion of the Moors in Spain, 
having endured 778 years, from the 
memorable defeat of Roderick, the 
last of the Goths, on the banks of the 
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Guadalete. The authentic Agapida is 
uncommonly particular in fixing the 
epoch of this event. This great tri- 
umph of our holy Catholic faith, 
according to his computation, took 
place in the beginning of January, in 
the year of our Lord 1492, being 3,655 
years from the population of Spain by 
the Patriarch Tubal, 3,797 from the 
general deluge, 5,453 from the crea- 
tion of the world, according to He- 
brew calculation, and in the month 
of Rabic, in the 897th year of the 
Hegira, or flight of Mahomet,—whom 
may God confound! saith the pious 
Agapida!” 

With this facetious marshalling of 
dubious dates does Irving, in a mood 
of cheer perhaps begotten of the fact 
that his work was finished, take leave 
of the reader; and the mood is not 
unique by any means. The Muse of 
History is represented as a grave 
maiden; it would be incongruous to 
fancy her sitting with backward-gaz- 
ing eye, cracking jokes on by-gone 
worthies. Nevertheless, a judicious 
admixture of humor in history books 
now and then does have the effect of 
an Oasis in the desert and draws us in 
the way of affection towards the 
author indulging in it. It is this, 
along with other excellencies, which 
makes Carlyle and Froude among the 
most stimulating, if not the most reli- 
abie, of historians. 

One other quality fairly to be called 
literary I must mention,—the sense of 
proportion. Irving knows how to 
select and to arrange his material, and 
this selective instinct gives to the 
result artistic proportion. This is one 
of the cardinal virtues in all good lit- 
erature, in poem, story, drama, biog- 
raphy, history. It is commonly said 
that it is as important to know what 
to leave out as what to put in. To 
tell all we know in literature is as 
foolish as it is in life. That is just the 
cifference between art and raw facts 
as presented to the artist; from a mass 
of material he must choose, sift, 
arrange and “compose” his picture, in 
the painter’s term. It might seem 








that in 
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happened, there is 
not this same need 


history, 
deals _pri- 
with facts, 
things that 


of selection and 
suppression. But 
there is, because 
events are of very 
unequal import- 
ance; and _ to 
spread out every- 
thing, without light 
and shade or any 
indication of rela- 
tive values, is unin- 
spired, not to say 
asinine. 


In a most dis- 
cerning paper on 


the presentation of 
truth in history, 
Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson remarks 
that “the facts do 
not of themselves 
constitute the 
truth. The truth 
is abstract, not con- 
crete. It is the just 
idea, the right rev- 
elation of what 
things mean. It is 
evoked only by 
such arrangements 
and orderings of 
facts as suggest in- 
terpretations.” 
Here is a test of 
the good historian; 
and I think we may 
claim for Irving 
that, being, as I 
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said in the beginning, a literary man 
preéminently, an artist above all else, 
he so disposes his subject matter as to 
make an harmonious picture, duly 
proportioned and right in its perspect- 
ive. Things that belong in foot-notes 
he puts in foot-notes, and he does not 
load you down with unnecessary 
details. I may add (confidentially) 
that some books which you find 


heavy, slow reading and get discour- 
aged over are not heavy because they 
are learned (learning is right and 
necessary to them), but just “because 
they are stupid in this particular, the 
writer unimaginatively pouring out 
upon you an undigested mass of items 
and particulars which, unless bound 
into a symmetrical bundle and light- 
ened by the throwing away of useless 
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impedimenta, would break the back of 
an Atlas. Professor Wilson, in the 
same essay, more than hints that this 
paralysis of the sense of proportion is 
a characteristic of the modern school 
of historians. There is no gift more 
necessary to the historian than this of 
selection, of proportion. Nobody is 
likely to dispute the statement that 
Irving had it. 

The books then which one would 
naturally read in order to appreciate 
Irving’s service to American history, 
and in which these traits are to be 
found, are, first of all, those dealing 
with what is called the Knickerbocker 
history, the story of the Dutch occu- 
pation of New York and sundry 
essays and legends in The Sketch 
Book, Tales of a Traveller and Brace- 
bridge Hall, treating phases of this 
life. Then, having got inoculated 
with the author, it would be well 
to take the Columbus _ biography, 
following it with that of Wash- 
ington. Next, leaving the subject 
matter having to do in one way or 
the other with our own country, rich 
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In the rooms of the New York Historical Society. 


pleasure and stimulation will be got 
out of the Spanish group: The Alham- 
bra, which will be found an Arabian 
Nights entertainment, the Conquest of 
Granada and Legends of the Conquest 
of Spain. And of several biographies 
still unindicated, nobody will ever 
regret reading the delightfully sympa- 
thetic, happy life of Goldsmith, a 
writer between whom and Irving 
there are some marks of resemblance. 
But if one never gets any further, one 
should absorb the Knickerbocker 
books, thus getting a clear notion of 
the unique thing their maker did in 
creating them. 

Glancing now at the points made, 
we may claim for Washington Irving 
in sundry not unimportant matters 
qualifications of value to the writer in 
general, and to historians in particu- 
lar: a pleasing form, the story-telling 
power, historic imagination, humor 
and the sense of proportion. He 
brought these literary gifts to the 
study and writing of history and fur- 
nished an object-lesson in their use. 
Yet when the claim has been made 
without fear of contradiction, we must 
concede at once and frankly that our 
author, judged purely as historian, is 
not in the same class as others whose 
names suggest pre-eminently the 
writing of formal histories. His ser- 
vice to American history, as I have 
tried to indicate, was distinct and 
large; yet, to return to the key-note 
of the theme, Irving was not primarily 
the writer of history, but the man of 
letters: he chose historical subjects 
not so much because he felt the desire 
to portray man’s historic unfolding as 
because he felt that here was pictur- 
esque material and material affording 
opportunity for serious, sustained 
work where hitherto, in sketch and 
mock-history, he had been at play 
rather than at work. But by the judg- 
ment of posterity, those light things 
he did have risen to the surface and 
continue to float; they represent that 
by which he will longest be known 
and loved. Hence his place in our 
literature is as secure as that of any 














writer; and espe- 
cial honors are his 
because he was a 
pioneer. Hence, 
too, his contribu- 
tion to history was 
indirect, secondary 
to his contribution 
to belles lettres. 
The very fact that 
his leading quali- 
ties are sentiment 
and humor (as his 
best critics decide) 
would make _ this 
inevitable; for sen- 
timent and humor, 


though — valuable, 
are not the first 
requisites of the 
history — writer. 


But these consid- 
erations need not 
belittle Irving’s 
right to be studied 


and lauded in a review of the Ameri- 
not one 


can historians. If 
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great, he is one of 
the most winning 
and suggestive fig- 
ures in the group; 
an artist, where 
art is often lack- 
ing; a genial lover 
of his kind, where 
cold impersonality 
is a danger; a 
weaver of romance 
and the magic of 
the imagination 
over the early days 
and doings of his 
own people, who 
have been not sel- 
dom depicted in 
the rawness and 
harsh realities of 
their actual condi- 
tions. Would that 
all historians had 
in their works 
illustrated, like 


him, the use and value of the literary 
touch and the creative mind. 
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AT SUNNYSIDE. 


By J 


Tinna [rving. 


In Sleepy Hollow’s quiet vale, 
And o’er the Tappan Zee, 

I hear the peal of memory’s bells 
In silver melody. 


The haze of e 


arly autumn hangs 


Like smoke above the tide; 


But there’s a 


glory in the woods 


At Sunnyside. 


The oak-tree murmurs in its beard 
Of lichens rough and gray, 

Mysterious tales of olden times 
Its whispers seem to say. 

The busy squirrel drops in haste 
The nut he seeks to hide, 

A presence haunts the dusky woods 

At Sunnyside. 





The air is dim with floating dreams, 
For Irving is not dead, 

And still his spirit walks unseen 
The ways he used to tread. 

It was the outer shell alone, 
The grosser part, that died; 

His gentle soul is dwelling yet 

At Sunnyside! 
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OLD QUAKER DAYS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By Elizabeth Buffum Chace. 


YING north and west of the new 
L city of Woonsocket, Rhode Isl- 

and about a mile distant there- 
from is a quiet rural village, which 
eighty and ninety years ago was a spot 
where centered a strong intellectual, 
religious and moral life that affected 
the whole town of Smithfield. This 
village is now called Union Village, 
but at the time of which I write, the 
years between 1810 and 1825, it bore 
the Indian name Woonsocket, from 
the hill at the foot of which it lay, 
while the place now claiming that title 
was simply The Falls, the Blackstone 
River making there a precipitous de- 
scent. 

The village now bears the marks of 
age, in the old-fashioned structure of 
its buildings, its ample dooryards and 
its venerable trees. It retains a gen- 
eral air of stateliness and simple ele- 
gance, which assures us that it has 
been the abode of a rural aristocracy 
inheriting the tastes and customs of 
Colonial neatness and prosperity. 

During these years this village in- 
cluded in its social relations the 
inhabitants of nearly three miles of 
land between Slatersville on the north 
and The Falls on the southwest, 
a community which probably num- 
bered not over a thousand souls, 
all bearing Colonial names. Some of 
them were descendants of Quakers ex- 
iled from Massachusetts in the days 
of Puritanic persecutions; and most of 
them were connected by membership 
or sympathy with the Society of 
Friends. A house of worship belong- 
ing to this society was the only public 
building in the village, except a stee- 
pled schoolhouse called the Academy. 
The road from Providence to Worces- 
ter ran through the place; and two 
rival taverns furnished rest and re- 
freshment to travelers passing in 
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stage-coaches or in private carriages. 
Public gatherings for political pur- 
poses or those of entertainment were 
held in the halls of these taverns, in 
one of which was a public library. 
The postoffice was kept in a private 
house. The Smithfield Union Bank 
was in a small red building in the cen- 
tre of the village. 

The business was mainly farming, 
the farms running back from the street 
to the hills on one side and the river 
cn the other. The houses were usu- 
ally painted either white or yellow, 
but here and there a red house varied 
the monotony; and in most cases there 
were green blinds to the windows. 
Where the blinds were lacking, cur- 
tains made of woven rushes were used. 
The woodwork and the walls inside 
were painted, and there was a good 
deal of wainscoting in the houses of 
the wealthier families. Others were 
constructed much after the same pat- 
tern, but were smaller and more 
cheaply finished. They were all 
rectangular in form and_ low- 
studded. There were no Queen 
Anne imitations. The front door of a 
rich farmer’s house was entered 
through a portico, which had seats on 
each side, and was floored by broad, 
flat stones, such as also made a walk 
extending through the dooryard. 
This yard was surrounded by a picket 
fence. The house had a hall running 
from front to back, with an outside 
door at either end. The roof was 
what is called a barn roof, and was 
surmounted by two chimneys. The 
only means of heating the rooms was 
by wood fires in open fireplaces. The 
kitchen was a lower structure, also of 
two stories, built onto the house as an 
addition, square, and crowned with 
another chimney, which carried the 
smoke from a huge fireplace, in which, 
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with its brick ovens, were cooked the 
most elaborate dinners and breakfasts 
imaginable. 

I do not remember any inside shut- 
ters. I think every front door had a 
knocker; evolution had not brought 
the bell. There were no bay windows 
nor piazzas. The furniture was all 
heavy. Inthe best houses much of it 
was solid mahogany, heavy chairs 
with and without arms, flagged seats 
and no upholstery, but with loose, 
home-made cushions. Some chairs 
had rockers, but none had castors, 
and all had straight backs. The sofa 
had not been developed then in Smith- 
field. The centre-table had not ar- 
rived, but the little stand was com- 
mon, and occasionally there stood at 
one side of the room a small round 
table, the top of which turned up ona 
hinge. In one corner of the sitting- 
room was to be found a tall, eight-day 
clock, and beside it, in the best house, 
hung a thermometer and barometer 
in one frame. 

The fireplace was embellished with 
large brass andirons, and it was with 
pride that the skilful house-mothers 
selected for their sitting-rooms the 
smooth back-logs and the proper- 
sized straight fore-sticks; and so 
tended their fires and used their 
hearth brushes that the evening fire- 
side was always attractive and inviting. 
Brass candlesticks held the only light- 
ing instrument of those earlier years. 
The bedsteads were high from the 
floor, and in the best rooms had tall 
posts, from which curtains were sus- 
pended. Feather beds were in com- 
mon use, and patch-work quilts and 
home-made blankets. Beautiful hand- 
woven linen was made into sheets and 
pillow-cases. 

Carpets were unknown in my early 
childhood. I think it was about the 
year 1812 that the wealthiest man in 
the region married for his third wife a 
high-bred Nantucket lady, who in a 
short time had a handsome carpet laid 
on her parlor floor; and it was the 
only one I remember to have seen up 
to 1824. Ordinarily parlor and sit- 


ting-room floors were painted in the 
mode called “marbled.” 

There were only two generations be 
hind the families occupying these 
farms and dwellings to the Colonial 
time. Among the colonists had been 
aman and woman who must have left 
a strong impression on the life and 
character of their community. Joseph 
and Margaret Buffum came from 
Massachusetts to Rhode Island about 
the year 1755. They were Quakers. 
He owned all the land where now is 
the village of Slatersville, and pursued 
there the occupation of farming, add- 
ing from time to time other industries. 
He had a grist mill, a saw mill, a forge 
and a store. They had fourteen chil- 
dren, eight sons and six daughters, 
who all lived to marry and establish 
households of their own. A writer on 
the genealogy of this family says: 
“The manner of life at his farm was 
primitive and patriarchal. His farm 
servants and the employés in his mills, 
forge and store formed a part of his 
household; and in addition, his wife 
had eight or ten apprentices, bound 
boys and girls, who were expected to 
work in and about the house. The 
clothes for this large family were, as a 
rule, spun, woven and made up on the 
place; and the household stores, ex- 
cept a few groceries, were all pro- 
duced on the farm. In such an estab- 
lishment the management of the 
household played a very important 
part; and to his wife’s administrative 
ability Joseph Buffum attributed much 
of his success in life.” 

Tradition says that this woman 
whipped every one of her sons after 
he was twenty-one years old. It is 
certain that when one boy became the 
father of an illegitimate child in cir- 
cumstances where marriage with the 
mother would have done no one any 
good, Margaret Buffum took the little 
one herself, gave it the Buffum sur- 
name and its father’s Christian name, 
and brought it up in her own home. 
A granddaughter of hers, who remem- 
bered her well, told me that her grand- 
mother was the nurse, the doctor, the 
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lawyer and the counsellor of all the 
people dwelling for miles around. No 
man among them, she said, would 
have bought or sold a farm or entered 
into any new business without con- 
sulting “Aunt Margaret,” as she was 
called. 

Only one son of this family, my 
grandfather, William Buffum, settled 
in the neighborhood, and thus became 
a member of the community which 
I knew. He built and occupied a 
house in which he and his wife, Lydia 
Arnold, raised a large family of chil- 
dren. This house has been preserved 
so well that it now bears the same 
respectable and aristocratic appear- 
ance, with its long, low frame, its low 
ceilings, its wainscotting, its great 
open garret, as when I, as a child, 
spent half my growing years with the 
dear grandparents whose home it was 
and from whose hospitable doors had 
gone forth the sons and daughters 
who constituted a distinguished por- 
tion of the inhabitants between Sla- 
tersville and The Falls. 

My grandfather was a member of 
the Rhode Island Society for the 
Gradual Abolition of Slavery. When 
his children were young his house was 
a refuge for fugitive slaves from New 
York, slavery having been abolished 
in Rhode Island in 1784. 

During my childhood the girl who 
did the housework in this house was 
a daughter of my grandfather’s sister, 
who lived in New Hampshire. Two 
more of her family lived as “hired 
girls” with two of my uncles. They 
were not called servants, and were 
members of the families, eating at 
table with them. They did an im- 
mense amount of work, and did it 
well. At my grandfather’s the girl’s 
day began at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and she often had to heat the 
brick oven to bake for breakfast. 
Cheese-making, the churning of but- 
ter and candle-making were a part of 
the duties of the hired girl; while the 
spinning-wheel stood in the kitchen to 
be put in motion in any spare mo- 
ments. As she was an unusually good 


girl, she was paid a dollar and a half 
a week. 

White flour was used at my grand- 
father’s only to make pie-crust, cake 
and such delicacies. It was bought 
only in quantities of seven pounds at 
atime. Rye flour and Indian meal 
were used to make the bread which 
was ordinarily eaten. When the old- 
est boy was six or seven years of age 
they used to put a sack of corn across 
the back of a horse, seat the child 
firmly in the middle, and send him to 
the miller, where the horse would 
stop of his own accord, and the little 
fellow would cry out: “Somebody 
come an’ take us off!” The miller 
would take off the child and corn, 
grind the corn, place the meal in the 
sack, put it back on to the horse, seat 
the boy again in the middle, and send 
him home. 

The loaves of rye and Indian bread 
were baked on oak leaves. The 
women spread these leaves on a large 
wooden shovel, took the dough with 
their hands from the big wooden 
trough in which with their hands they 
had mixed it, molded it into mounds 
on the leaves, put the shovel into the 
oven, and dexterously slipped it out 
again, after depositing dough and 
leaves upon the oven floor. Indian 
meal puddings and pies were also 
baked in the brick oven. It took all 
night to bake an Indian meal pudding 
properly. In the autumn the children 
gathered the oak leaves for baking 
purposes and strung them on sticks. 
They called it “going leafing.” 

When the first grist of meal from 
the new harvest was brought home in 
the fall, a great quantity of hasty 
pudding was made, the hired men 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, and 
my grandfather’s family came out 
and ate supper with the men in the 
kitchen. thie 

William Buffum had water brought 
into his house through log pipes, and 
was the first person in that vicinity 
who had running water in his kitchen. 
A building in his back yard had a 
basement, where cotton yarn was dyed 
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before being woven into ginghams, 
and the upper story was a tenement 
for a workman’s family. Here a room 
was reserved to hold a loom, and an 
extra woman was often employed as a 
weaver. My grandmother herself, 
when quite an old woman, used to 
spin flax on a low linen wheel. One 
of my father’s sisters, when a young 
girl, raised silkworms, wound the silk 
from the cocoons, doubled and twisted 
it, had it dyed, wove it herself, and 
made it into a gown, in which she was 
married. I have a piece of the silk 
still, but it was woven long before my 
day. 

In my childhood, we wore in sum- 
mer imported calico and muslin frocks, 
and in winter dresses of a home-made 
material composed of cotton warp and 
woolen weft or filling. Usually the 
warp was blue and the filling red. 
The prettiest had a white warp. Our 
frocks—my sisters’ and mine—when 
I was from eight to twelve years old, 
were made low in the neck and tied 
in the back, as were our petticoats. 
No buttons were used, but sometimes 
pins. I think we had no boughten 
tape at that time. For strings we 
braided “thrums,” which were the 
ends of the warp left by the weavers; 
and this braiding was the children’s 
work. 

A little episode of my childhood 
comes in here, which I will relate. My 
mother had such a houseful of little 
girls that my Grandmother Buffum 
used to keep me with her about 
half the time; and when there what 
I needed of clothing she provided. I 
think it was in the year 1815 that a 
worsted material called bombazet 
was first imported into this country; 
and a cousin of mine had a bombazet 
frock for her best. I was then nine 
years old, and I longed for a bombazet 
frock. I don’t think I begged for it, 
but I suppose I let my desire be 
known. My grandmother was eco- 
nomical, and she compromised by 
getting me a heavy Scotch gingham 
with a large check of blue and white. 
I seem to see it now. I did not like it, 
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though it was supposed to be nicer 
than the customary home-made lin- 
sey-woolsey. 

The first time I wore this frock to 
meeting it had been arranged that I 
should go home with my cousin who 
had the bombazet, and spend the after- 
noon. So with my Quaker bonnet 
and my outside “coat,” which reached 
below my frock, I went, in a dissatis- 
fied state of mind, to meeting. I was 
a religious child, and a reader of the 
Bible; I had been well instructed in 
the duty of worship and of serious re- 
flection in meeting. But my poor lit- 
tle heart was sore, and I tried to turn 
my worship to account. I had read 
“Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find,” “If ye have faith ye shall 
remove mountains,” “The fervent, ef- 
fectual prayer of the righteous man 
availeth much.” In the faith so im- 
planted, I spent the hour of the silent 
meeting in fervent prayer that my 
gingham dress might be changed to 
bombazet. I am not sure that I felt 
entire confidence, but I had strong 
hope and a good degree of faith. My 
coat entirely covered the frock, so I 
could not see the process of change. 
I went home with my cousin. I took 
off my coat in excitement and agita- 
tion; and there was my gingham dress 
just the same. I said nothing—chil- 
dren kept their heart-aches more to 
themselves then than they do now; 
and it was many years before I ever 
told the story or ever suffered a deeper 
disappointment. 

Speaking of my bonnet reminds me 
that I began to be taken to meeting as 
well as to school when I was two years 
old; and my bonnet was of course a 
little silk Quaker bonnet. When I 
was three years old I could read very 
well. At our first school we were 
taught reading and sewing. At meet- 
ing we were taught to sit still, which 
is no mean accomplishment. 

After passing through the school for 
little ones, we children—the children 
in my set in the old village—began 
receiving our instruction in the Acad- 
emy. The public school system had 
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not been established in Rhode Island, 
but our parents were a reading and 
thinking people. Several of these pa- 
rents were the grandchildren of Joseph 
and Margaret Buffum, and they had 
been well instructed for their day and 
generation. They spoke the English 
language correctly; and I can think of 
no other reason for the class distinc- 
tion, which did certainly exist in this 
community, except that it was deter- 
mined by the different manner in 
which the language was spoken. There 
were families scattered right along 
this country road, owning farms, be- 
having as irreproachably as_ their 
neighbors, and dealing as honestly, 
who had no social relations with 
these same neighbors. They prob- 
ably used two negatives where there 
was need of only one, and put 
plural personal pronouns with singular 
verbs. 

They may also have belonged to the 
other political party, our people being 
all Federalists, the women as well as 
the men. There were at that time 
public questions not settled by the 
Revolutionary war and the organiza- 
tion of the new government; and when 
the weekly news came in The Manu- 
facturcrs’ and Farmers’ Journal, my 
grandmother was as much interested 
in everything political as were her hus- 
band and the neighboring men. At 
nine years of age I used to read to 
my grandparents the whole Congres- 
sional proceedings and other political 
matter. 

So our fathers and mothers had a 
lively interest in the education of their 
children, and a good school was main- 
tained fifty-two weeks in the year, 
with no vacations. Our text-books 
were of a very primitive kind. In 
geography we had no atlases to use, 
and I believe the imperfect manner in 
which I learned localities is the 
reason why I have never been able 
to think of places in the right direc- 
tion. 

We did an immense amount of 
memorizing. In grammar we were 
obliged to recite every word of Mur- 
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ray’s large volume over and over for 
a long time before we were set to 
make any practical application of it in 
the analysis or parsing of a sentence. 
We must repeat Of, to, for, by, with; 
in, into, within, without, over, under, 
through, above, below, before, behind, 
beneath, on or upon, among, after, about, 
against for months before we were 
permitted to tell what should be done 
with the smallest preposition of them 
all. 

When, at twelve years of age, I had 
recited Murray’s grammar through 
perhaps a dozen times without a word 
of explanation or application, the mas- 
ter, as I was passing by him to my 
seat, handed me an open book and, 
pointing to a passage, said I might 


study that for a parsing lesson. Alas, 
it was no open book to me. The sen- 
tences which he indicated read: “Dis- 


simulation in youth is the forerunner 
of perfidy in old age. Its first appear- 
ance is a token of growing depravity 
and future shame.” I knew every 
rule in the grammar, but I did not 
know how to apply one of them to the 
first word. I carried the book out at 
recess, and a more advanced pupil 
gave me aclue. I put my memory 
into harness, and soon learned to use 
the rules of which till then I had had 
no comprehension. 

The master carried in his hand all 
the time a ruler with a leather strap 
nailed over the end. If he caught an 
eye wandering from the book or saw 
signs of restlessness or heard a whis- 
per, he gave the offender a smart 
blow, especially if it was his own 
little motherless boy, to whom he was 
particularly cruel. 

We learned our religion in the 
old Quaker meeting-house, where the 
seats were hard benches and the great 
beams and rafters had no paint. I 
think there was no plastering except 
overhead. The dear old meeting- 
house was to me an object of great 
reverence. Our ministers were two 
women. I remember one spring day 
when one of them invited a company 
of the young girls to go with her to 
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clean the meeting-house. We hada 
jolly time, scrubbing the benches and 
the floor, and she, our preacher, white- 
washed the ceiling, and made the af- 
-fair as pleasant as a picnic. 

We were taught to consider our- 
selves especially privileged in having 
been born in the Society of Iriends. 
After we had attended meeting on 
“First-day” morning the afternoon 
was usually spent in paying or receiv- 
ing visits. It was not necessary to an- 
nounce our coming. Whoever stayed 
at home expected company. No one 
objected to sewing or knitting on 
First-day. Unnecessary housework 
was avoided. It was against our prin- 
ciples to regard one day as holier than 
another; but this day was regarded as 
one in which we should put on our 
best apparel, and of which we should 
make a day of recreation after a 
morning meeting. 

In these customs of life there grew 
up in this rural village and its out- 
skirts a group of thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, well-behaved boys and _ girls. 
Their morality was after a high stand- 
ard. They were like their parents, 
readers and thinkers. At our social 
gatherings—for we had such by our- 
selves—we used to discuss affairs of 
state. We had our rival candidates 
for office, although we were mostly of 
one party. The generation of young 
people who had preceded us used in 
their evening parties to play the old- 
fashioned games, in which kissing be- 
tween the sexes had a prominent part. 
We never played them; we were too 
dignified for that. The Quaker ele- 
ment among us excluded music; so, 
instead of singing, we recited poetry. 
As it was not uncommon for us to 
cominit to memory long poems, we 
never lacked material for this purpose. 
Instead of dancing we played blind- 
man’s buff, puss in the corner and fox 
and geese. We took long walks, 
jumped the rope and rode on horse- 
back. Most of us wore the Quaker 
costume, addressed all persons by 
their Christian names,* and called 
the days of the week and the 


months by their numbers instead of 
by what we consider their heathen- 
ish names. 

At our evening parties, to which we 
sometimes walked two miles, we had 
for refreshments fruit or nuts, or both, 
and often cake and light wine, total 
abstinence not having at that time 
been thought of. When I was four- 
teen years old I found that when I 
drank wine it made me dizzy, and I 
renounced it, without ever thinking or 
hearing that there was any moral 
harm in it. Cider was the family din- 
ner drink, and I renounced that for 
the same reason. 

The boys and girls walked together 
going to these parties and returning 
from them; and the gatherings ended 
at nine o’clock. We had our little par- 
tialities and preferences and our 
youthful love affairs; but curiously 
enough not one of them in that group 
of boys and girls terminated in matri- 
mony. Perhaps there were too many 
cousins among us. 

We had great freedom in our set of 
young people, but our parents were 
strict about our association with 
strangers. A young doctor came to 
live in our village. He went socially 
chiefly among the set of girls older 
than we were. One day I was stand- 
ing on a.terrace between our door- 
yard and that of our next neighbor 
chatting with the neighbor’s daughter, 
and the doctor came along and stood 
just below me. He reached up, took 
hold of my hands and pulled until I 
was compelled to jump down. My 
father happened to be at a window and 
saw the performance. When I went 
in he rebuked me severely for allow- 
ing such a liberty, although I was not 
really to blame for it. Two young 
men who were brothers came to our 
village and opened an evening writing- 
school. My sister and I attended it. 
As far as appeared, the men were well- 
behaved young persons. One evening 
one of them called at our house and 


*The formal way of addressing a comparative stranger or 
an old person among many Quakers is to use both Chris- 
tian and surname, but not even this ceremony in address 
was used among us at the beginning of the century. 
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spent an hour or so in the family room. 
After he went away our father re- 
quested us to give no encouragement 
to such visits. 

About the year 1825 a new school- 
master came to teach in our Academy. 
He was George D. Prentice, then just 
graduated from Brown University, a 
young man who was afterwards distin- 
guished as a lawyer and statesman, 
and who was for many years the bril- 
liant editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, in which he battled royally 
for the Federal Union, when it was be- 
ginning to be disturbed by the spirit of 
rebellion which culminated in the Civil 
War. Up to the time of his coming to 
us we had read such books as were in 
our own libraries and the village 
library. There was only one novel in 
my father’s house, Hannah More’s 
“Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” In the 
village library were Miss Burney’s 
novels and a few others, which we 
were not forbidden to read. We read 
the “Spectator,” the “Rambler” and 
others of Dr. Johnson’s writings, and 
the British poets, Milton, Young, 
Pope, Cowper, Montgomery and 
Moore; and we read, especially, relig- 
ious and Quaker books, such as Bar- 
clay’s “Apology,” “Piety Promoted,” 
the “Life of George Fox,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and works on female educa- 
tion. Our new schoolmaster soon dis- 
covered our literary inclination, and 
besides introducing some modern im- 
provements into our school he helped 
us in the cultivation of our taste for 
reading. He taught school every 
other Saturday, and on the alternate 
Saturdays he would start in the morn- 
ing and walk to Providence, fourteen 
miles, go to the college library, get a 
number of books, tie them up in a 
bandanna handkerchief, bring them 
home, and distribute them among us, 
to be read and changed about for the 
next fortnight, then to be returned and 
another batch brought out for our 
delectation. Thus we read the Wa- 
verley Novels as they were issued from 
the press, while the author was “the 
Great Unknown.” We had also Scott’s 
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and Byron’s poems -and Cooper’s 
novels. 

As Mr. Prentice was our teacher 
our parents trusted to his judgment 
more than might have been expected. 
However, one day my father took up 
Byron’s “Manfred,” and, seeing some- 
thing in it objectionable, inquired 
where it came from; and on learning 
that Mr. Prentice brought it to my 
sisters and me, he walked out of the 
house-with it in his hand, and with 
consternation we saw him enter the 
house where the master boarded. He 
returned soon without the book, but 
as we heard no report of the inter- 
view, our fears of a general interdict 
were allayed, and we went on enrich- 
ing our minds with the new literature. 

As it was with the books so it was 
with the young man himself; being 
our teacher, he was admitted into our 
social circle witlout restraint or ques- 
tion. Since he was not our cousin, 
and was a little older than the boys 
who were cousins to most ot us, he 
became quite a favorite. Alas, when 
he had been with us a year he de- 
clared himself in love with our loveli- 
est girl in language so violent and 
determined that he was refused by her 
parents with contumely and disdain, 
and he left in a state of burning indig- 
nation, leaving behind him in the girl 
an aching heart but a very submissive 
spirit. He came back once and had a 
glimpse of her in the Friends’ meeting, 
and wrote some lines about her con- 
taining a reference to this sight of her: 


“T saw thee in the House of Prayer.” 


Our religious society forbade the 
marriage of members with persons not 
in our fold. The poor girl was sent 
away to boarding-school and forbid- 
den to answer the letters he would 
write to her, but which we had reason 
to think were generally intercepted, 
so that she seldom received them. It 
was a sad ending to what had been to 
us a year of much pleasure, as well as 
lasting benefit. 

As I compare the manners and peo- 
ple of that time with those of to-day, 
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in the same station in life, I think that 
my grandparents, my uncles and 
aunts and neighbors were most of 
them persons of strong mental and 
moral individuality, and yet narrow- 
minded in some directions. In this 
age of Associated Charities it seems 
strange that they had no more sym- 
pathy with poverty and destitution, no 
idea of lifting up those lowlier than 
themselves. Sometimes there was 
real neglect of cases which now we 
should feel bound to consider. 

There was a deaf and dumb woman 
whose home was at the town poor- 
house, several miles from our village. 
She used to come to the village occa- 
sionally and, in her way, proclaim her 
woes in the street. She wore always 
a very short skirt and a short gown, 
which we should call now a sack, and 
she was bare-footed. She had short 
hair, and she wore no bonnet. She 
stood on the street, and by throwing 
her arms about she told the crowd, 
which listened to her inarticulate cries, 
how either the overseer or the keeper 
had beaten and abused her. We chil- 
dren pitied her, but nobody appeared 
to do anything for her. Her name 
was Patience. We always called her 
“Deef Pashe.” She seemed to be 
utterly an outcast. 

One day a vagrant came along and 
begged somebody for food, and one of 
our tavern keepers, hunting up an old 
Rhode Island law, went with a horse- 
whip and drove him out of the village. 
I remember, however, that my father 
came in and spoke of the affair with 
great indignation as an unjustifiable 
outrage. Still, the general feeling 
was that poor people must look out 
for themselves; that their poverty was 
their own fault. 

In families the husband and father 
was the person not only to be held in 
the highest respect, but to be regarded 
with awe and a kind of fear by all 
the women. My mother, who came 
from Newport, and in whose family 
there had been more freedom, noticed 
when she first came into my father’s 
family that even the married daugh- 
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ters when visiting their parents, if they 
were chatting with their mother and 
each other, always subsided into 
silence when their father came into the 
room,—he, my grandfather, being re- 
garded as a sort of godlike personage 
before whom no everyday, feminine 
talk was to be indulged. Yet there 
was a story handed down which 
proved that his own daughters did 
sometimes beard this lion in his den. 

On one occasion my grandfather 
and grandmother went from home on 
a visit, leaving their daughters, Han- 
nah and Lucy, two lively maidens in 
their teens, as housekeepers. The 
girls decided to have a party. They 
had the windpipes of some chickens 
which they had dried for such a pur- 
pose, and they molded some candles, 
putting the windpipes filled with gun- 
powder along the sides of the wicks. 
They invited their friends and had a 
nice supper, the table being well light- 
ed with candles. While the supper 
was going on there was an explosion. 
Everybody was startled, but nobody 
was hurt, and the fun was very much 
enjoyed. When the father and mother 
came home nothing was said, and 
everything was cleared away. Some- 
how the story got told outside, and 
the overseers of the Friends’ monthly 
meeting heard of it, and came to the 
house to visit the parents of these wild 
young maidens. The parents were 
very dignified and highly responsible 
members of the Meeting, and it was 
a great mortification to them to be re- 
proved for any disorderly conduct in 
their house. So when the overseers 
were gone, the father summoned the 
girls to the sitting-room and demand- 
ed what this all meant. When the 
affair was confessed and explained, 
he, walking up and down the room, 
reproved them very severely for 
such disgraceful conduct. Lucy, 
who, I think, was the bolder of the 
two, said: “Well, father, I’m very 
sorry.” “Sorry for what?” cried the 
indignant father, as he stopped before 
her. “Sorry that thee has found it 
out,” she replied. 
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During one of the later years of my 
life in the old village a few of the girls 
of our circle organized a society which 
we called “The Female Mutual Im- 
provement Society.” We agreed to 
meet one evening every week and ‘read 
some useful book and contribute orig- 
inal compositions of our own. I do 
not remember that we had any written 
constitution or any officers except a 
clerk. I do not think any record was 
preserved; but while the society lasted 
we were faithful to our pledges, and 
we enjoyed the meetings very much. 
We had no boys in it. We did not 
know that we were starting a move- 
ment which would spread over the 
country in a great Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs,—but we were. 

This was many years before the agi- 
tation for the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves began, or the prejudice 
against color was weakened; but my 
older sister wrote a paper which she 
dated in the twentieth century in 
which she pictured the negroes as in 
possession of the government and at 
the head of society ; and she stated in it 
that great consternation existed at the 
capital because the daughter of the 
President of the United States had 
married a white man! I think some 
of our members did not like the paper 
very well; but the author lived to do 
valiant service long afterwards in the 
Anti-Slavery movement and the pro- 
tection of fugitive slaves. 

I was then about fifteen years old, 
and I wrote an earnest appeal to 
young girls to seek the improvement 
of their minds in order to prepare for 
usefulness in life. I made a visit in 
Providence soon afterwards, at my 







uncle’s, and carried my “composition” 
with me. I read it to some boy cous- 
ins, and one of them took it and re- 
fused to return it to me. Without my 
knowledge, he carried it to the office 
of the Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ 
Journal, and it was published, the 
editor, William E. Richmond, thank- 
ing the writer (the composition was 
signed Anna), and requesting further 
contributions. It was many years be- 
fore I complied with this request. 

We kept up our Mutual Improve- 
ment undertaking until we began to 
be scattered. When I was seventeen 
years old I went to the Friends’ 
Boarding School in Providence, 
others of our circle doing the same. 
While I was there my family, to my 
very great grief, moved to Fall River, 
Mass. Since then I have only re- 
turned to the dear old home as a vis- 
itor, but to this day the place is to me 
the 

“Spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

And now, in the ninetieth year of 
my age, as I have written these annals 
of my early life, when some item a 
little indistinct in my mind has made 
me wish to inquire of some one for 
fuller information, I have recollected 
that not one of that group of boys and 
girls whom I have described is left 
upon the earth, save myself alone. 
“When I remember all 

The friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one who treads alone 


Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands 


dead, 
And all but he departed.” 
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INDIAN PIPES. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


In this dark, piney place where light 
May enter seldom,—thus they grow 
Up from the mold and mosses low, 
Like ghostly shadows of the night. 


Tim pipes of peace! Erect and white 


This was the spot,—I know it well. 

Here died the chief, so legends tell; 
From out the shade a traitor dart 
Sped to its mark in that brave heart; 

I found an arrow where he fell. 


And deep below the moss and mold 

They say his bones lie stark and cold; 
Yet never dared men seek him here,— 
it is so still, so dark, so drear, 

The pines so lone, his grave so old. 


O pipes of peace, why do ye spring 

From this red soil, from that dread Thing? 
Could peace for his fierce ashes wait? 
A life of war, a death of hate,— 

What did that fateful arrow bring? 


In Happy Hunting Grounds is he 
At one with every enemy? 


There doth he puff the peace-pipe slow?— 


Lo! Seem those ghostly bowls to glow; 
Methinks pale smoke-wreaths curl to me. 











TWO LIVES. 


By Elizabeth Young. 


ONCE knew a man to whom 
a girl gave her whole heart. 
She gave it to him because he 
wished it, and it made her 
glad to give him what he 
wished. 

At first the man held the 
soft heart tenderly in his hand 
that he might feel it beat; for each 
beat thrilled through his w hole body, 
and the thrill gave him pleasure. 
Soon the hand that held the heart was 
needed for work. The heart must be 
put where it would never interfere 
with what the man found to do in the 
world, and yet where it would not be 
far from the hand that loved the thrill. 
So the man put the heart, soft and 
beating, into his pocket. He valued 
it very much; he would not have it 
far from him; but the hand was 
needed for work. 

Now, the heart was in a safe place, 
where it had no reason to fear it would 
be lost. But there were other things 
in the pocket. There were keys and 
coins and pencils and cards, and the 
heart was soft and tender, for it was 
a very young heart. The man did 
not forget it. Sometimes he took it 
out of his pocket that it might beat 
against his hand. And when he grew 
so busy that he never sought any- 
thing in his pocket but the keys and 
coins and pencils and cards, he was 
glad to know that the heart was there, 
and to feel it rub against his hand, 
always warm and beating. 

But because the heart was young 
and soft and tender the keys and coins 
and pencils and cards felt hard against 
it, very unlike the warm, kind hand it 
remembered well. For days it would 
dream it was still in the hand; and 
then the keys would press upon it, and 
the coins would lie cold against it. By 
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I. 


and by it said the warm, kind hand 
was the dream, and the only real 
thing was the pocket with the keys 
and coins and pencils and cards. 
Now, the woman to whom the heart 
had once belonged had grown to be 
a. wise woman; for when hearts are 
bruised and chilled, heads become 
wise and thoughtful. And because the 
woman was wise she went one day to 
her husband’s bed while he slept. Be- 
side him, very close to him, was the 
pocket where the heart was beating. 
And the woman put her hand softly 
in and drew out the heart from among 
the keys and coins and pencils and 
cards. Though her head had grown 
wise, she had made one mistake; she 
had thought the heart would be cold, 
and perhaps would not beat. To her 
surprise, it was still warm and soft and 
beat as it always had. It was not 
quite like the heart the girl had put 
into the man’s hand, for that was per- 
fect in shape, while this was dented 
and creased; but still it was warm and 
soft, and it beat. Then the woman 
smoothed the heart with her hand, and 
pressed it into a resemblance to its 
former shape. And she said: “I will 
leave it in the air for a time, and it 
will grow fresh and perfect again.” 
But a strange thing happened. The 
heart still beat, and its form became 
again perfect; but it was no more ten- 
der and warm: it grew calloused and 
cold in the air. Then the woman laid 
away the heart in a place that was 
safe and that had no keys or coins or 
pencils or cards. For a time she 
looked at it often, as it was a joy to 
her to know it was safe and was beat- 
ing and was not bruised or chilled. 
After a little she ceased to look at it, 
and as time went on she quite forgot 
it. And the man to whom the woman 
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once gave the heart, and who had held 
it in his hand and rejoiced to feel its 
thrill, and who had cherished it safe 
in his pocket with his keys and coins 
and pencils and cards,—this man 


I once knew a woman who, like 
many other people, kept a skeleton in 
her house. It was not good to lodk 
at, and she hid it away in a closet be- 
neath the roof, fast under lock and 
key. But because this woman had a 
great care for her house in all its parts 
she saw the skeleton many times in a 
year; and each time she shuddered 
and said: “It is not good to look at.” 
There were others whom she knew 
who had skeletons also, who never 
unlocked the chests in which they 
were hid. But the woman was not 
as they; she could not let the dust 
gather in the closet and upon the skel- 
eton’s bones. Often she sought the 
closet beneath the roof, and turned 
the key in the lock, and swept well the 
floor of the closet.. Then she lifted 
the skeleton and dusted its rattling 
bones,—and she shuddered. But be- 
cause it was not good to look at she 
knew she must always dust it with 
great care. 

A time came when the woman had 
no strength; and many months passed 
in which she could not climb the 
stairs to the closet beneath the roof. 
By and by, as she grew strong again, 
she remembered the skeleton, and 
knew that the dust must lie thick 
upon it; and because it was in her 
house she could not suffer that to 
be. So she climbed the stairs pain- 
fully one day; she opened the door 
with a shudder, and she stretched her 


never knew that the heart was gone. 

And the man and woman walked 
side by side for many years; and they 
were very useful, and they knew more 
satisfaction than most. 


hand timidly toward the skeleton that 
she might wipe off the dust from its 
rattling bones. But it was no longer 
as it had been. When she touched 
the bones she did not shiver; when 
she looked at the skeleton her heart 
did not grow sick. She gazed at it as 
she might at any part of her house. 
It was not good to look at, but it was 
a part of her house. She grasped it 
with both hands; and she knew for the 
first time that it was but bones, which 
are not of the things which last. 

Then the woman said: “It is not 
good to look at, but it is mine.” And 
she did not again turn the key upon 
the skeleton. She took it boldly in 
her hands, and stepped lightly down 
the stairs up which she had toiled. To 
feel the skeleton in her grasp without 
a shudder made her heart strong. 
And it was not put again into the 
closet beneath the roof. The woman 
said: “What is mine must have its 
place.” The skeleton in the closet be- 
came the skeleton at the feast. 

And a strange thing happened. The 
skeleton had not been long in the 
light of day when it began to crum- 
ble. At last it could no longer sit at 
the table. And one morning, when 
the woman cleaned her house, she 
swept up a handful of dust from the 
floor and threw it away. She did not 
know this was the skeleton, and some- 
times she wondered where it had 


gone. 














THE GREEN GRASSHOPPER. 


By Arthur Willis Colton, 


MN Y ONE would have 
Yea called Bobby bell a 
comfortable boy, — that 
is, anyone who did not 
mind bugs; and I am 
sure I do not see why 
anyone should mind bugs, except the 
kind that taste badly in raspberries, 
and some other kinds. It was among 
the things that are entertaining to see 
30bby Bell bobbing around among 
the buttercups looking for grasshop- 
pers. Grasshoppers are interesting 
when you consider that they have 
heads like doorknobs or green 
cheeses, and legs with crooks to them. 
“Bobbing” means to go like Bobby 
Bell,— that is, to go up and down, to 
talk to one’s self, and not to hear any- 
one shout, unless it is someone whom 
not to hear is to get into difficulties. 

Across the Salem Road from Mr. 
Atherton Bell’s house there were 
many level meadows of a pleasant 
greenness, as far as Cumming’s alder 
swamp; and these meadows were 
called the Bow Meadows. If you 
take the alder swamp and the Bow 
Meadows together, they were like 
this: the swamp was mysterious and 
unvisited, except by those who went 
to fish in the Muck Hole on the edge 
for turtles and eels. Frogs with 
solemn voices lived in the swamp. 
Herons flew over it slowly, and herons 
also are uncanny affairs. We _ be- 
lieved that the people of the swamp 
knew things it was not good to know, 
like witchcraft and the insides of the 
earth. In the meadows, on the other 
hand, there were any number of cheer- 
ful and busy creatures, some along the 
level of the buttercups, but most of 
them about the roots of the grasses. 
The people in the swamp were wet, 
cold, sluggish, and not a great many 
ofthem. The people of the meadows 
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were dry, warm, continually doing 
something, and in number not to be 
calculated by any rule in Wentworth’s 
Arithmetic. 

So you see how different were the 
two, and how it comes about that the 
meadows were nearly the best places 
in the world to be in, both because of 
the society there, and because of the 
swamp near at hand and interesting 
to think about. So, too, you see why 
it was that Bobby Bell could be found 
almost any summer day “bobbing” for 
grasshoppers in the Bow Meadows,— 
“bobbing” meaning, I say, to go up 
and down like Bobby Bell, to talk to 
one’s self and nottohearanyone shout; 
and “grasshoppers” being interesting 
because of their heads resembling 
doorknobs or green cheeses, because 
of the crooks in their legs, and be- 
cause of their extraordinary habit of 
jumping. 

There were in Hagar at this time 
four ladies who lived at a little dis- 
tance from the Salem Road and Mr. 
Atherton Bell’s house, on a _ road 
which goes over a hill and off to a 
district called Scrabble Up and Down, 
where huckleberries and sweet fern 
mostly grow. They were known as 
the Tuttle Four Women, being old 
Mrs. Tuttle and the three Miss Tut- 
tles, of whom Miss Rachel was the 
eldest. 

It is easy to understand why Miss 
Rachel and the children of the village 
of Hagar did not get along well to- 
gether, when you consider how aston- 
ishingly clean she was, how she 
walked so as never to fall over any- 
thing, nor took any interest in squat 
tag, nor resembled the children of the 
village of Hagar in any respect. And 
so you can understand how it was 
that, when she came down the hill that 
Saturday afternoon and saw Bobby 
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Bell through the bars in the Bow 
Meadows, she did not understand his 
actions, and disapproved of them, 
whatever they were. 

The facts were these: In the first 
place a green grasshopper who was 
reckless or had not been brought up 
rightly, had gone down Bobby’s back 
next the skin, which was where he had 
no business to’ be; and _ naturally 

30bby stood on his head to induce 
him to come out. That seems plain 
enough, for, if you are a grasshopper 
and down a boy’s back, and the boy 
stands on his head, you almost always 
come out to see what he is about; be- 
cause it makes you curious, if not ill, 
to be down a boy’s back and have him 
stand on his head. Anyone can see 
that. And this is the reason I had to 
explain about Miss Rachel, in order to 
show you why she did not understand 
it, nor understand what followed after. 

In the next place, Bobby knew that 
when you go where you have no busi- 
ness to you are sometimes spanked, 
but usually you are talked to unpleas- 
antly, and tied up to something by the 
leg, and said to be in disgrace. Usu- 
ally you are tied to the sewing ma- 
chine, and “disgrace’”’ means the cor- 
ner of the sewing-room between the 
machine and the sofa. It never oc- 
curred to him but that this was the 
right and natural order of things. 
Very likely it is. It seemed so to 
Bobby. 

Now it is difficult to spank a grass- 
hopper properly. And so there was 
nothing to do but to tie him up and 
talk to him unpleasantly. That seems 
quite simple and plain. But the 
trouble was that it was a long time 
since Miss Rachel had stood on her 
head, or been spanked, or tied up to 
anything. This was unfortunate, of 
course. And when she saw Bobby 
stand violently on his head and then 
tie a string to a grasshopper, she 
thought it was extraordinary business, 
and probably bad, and she came up to 
the bars in haste. 

“Bobby!” she said, “you naughty 
boy, are you pulling off that grasshop- 
per’s leg?” 


. THE GREEN GRASSHOPPER. 


Bobby thought this absurd. “Grass- 
hoppers,” he said calmly, “isn’t any 
good ‘ith their legs off.” 

This was plain enough too, because 
grasshoppers are intended to jump, 
and cannot jump without their legs; 
consequently it would be quite absurd 
to pull them off. Miss Rachel thought 
one could* not know this without try- 
ing it, and especially know it in such 
a calm, matter-of-fact way as Bobby 
seemed to do, without trying it a vast 
number of times; therefore she be- 
came very much excited. “You 
wicked, wicked boy!” she cried. “I 
shall tell your father!’ Then she 
went off. 

30bby wondered a while what his 
father would say when Miss Rachel 
told him that grasshoppers were no 
good with their legs off. When 
3obby told him that kind of thing, he 
generally chuckled to himself and 
called Bobby “a queer little chicken.” 
If his father called Miss Rachel “a 
queer little chicken,” Bobby felt that 
it would seem strange. But he had to 
look after the discipline of the grass- 
hopper, and it is no use trying to think 
of two things at once. He tied the 
grasshopper to a mullein stalk and 
talked to him unpleasantly, and the 
grasshopper behaved very badly all 
the time; so that Bobby was disgusted 
and went away to leave him for a 
time,— went down to the western end 
of the meadows, which is a drowsy 
place. And there it came about that 
he fell asleep, because his legs were 
tired, because the bees hummed con- 
tinually, and because the sun was 
warm and the grass deep around him. 


Miss Rachel went into the village 
and saw Mr. Atherton Bell on the 
steps of the postoffice. He was much 
astonished at being attacked in such 
a disorderly manner by such an 
orderly person as Miss Rachel; but he 
admitted, when it was put to him, that 
pulling off the legs of grasshoppers 
was interfering with the rights of 
grasshoppers. Then Miss Rachel 
went on her way, thinking that a good 
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seed had been sown and the morality 
of the community distinctly advanced. 

The parents of other boys stood on 
the postoffice steps in great number, 
for it was near mail-time; and here 
you might have seen what varieties of 
human nature there are. For some 
were taken with the conviction that 
the attraction of the Bow Meadows to 
their children was all connected with 
the legs of grasshoppers; some sus- 
pected it only, and were uneasy; some 
refused to imagine such a thing, and 
were indignant. But they nearly alli 
started for the Bow Meadows with a 
vague idea of doing something, Mr. 
Atherton Bell and Father Durfey 
leading. I do not think it was a well- 
planned expedition, or that anyone 
knew what was intended to be done. 
They halted at the bars, but no Bobby 
Bell was in sight, nor did the Bow 
Meadows seem to have anything to 
say about the matter. The grasshop- 
pers in sight had all the legs that 
rightly belonged to them. Mr. Ath- 
erton Bell got up on the wall and 
shouted for Bobby. Father Durfey 
climbed over the bars. 

It happened that there was no one 
in the Bow Meadows at this time, ex- 
cept Bobby, Moses Durfey, Chub 
Leroy, and one other. Bobby was 
asleep, on account of the bumblebees 
humming in the sunlight; and the 
other three were far up the further 
side, on account of an expedition 
through the alder swamp, supposing 
itto be Africa. There was a desperate 
battle somewhere; but the expedition 
turned out badly in the end, and in 
this place is neither here nor there. 
They heard Mr. Atherton Bell shout- 
ing, but they did not care about it. 
It is more to the point that Father 
Durfey, walking around in the grass, 
did not see the grasshopper, who was 
tied to the mullein stalk and as mad 
as he could be. For when tied up in 
disgrace, one is always exceedingly 
mad at this point; but repentance 
comes afterwards. The grasshopper 
never got that far, for Father Durfey 
stepped on him with a boot as big 
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as — big enough for Father Durfey 
to be comfortable in,—so that the 
grasshopper was quite dead. It was 
to him as if a precipice were to fall on 
you, when you were thinking of some- 
thing else. Then they all went away. 
There is such a multitude of green and 
pleasant things, which die suddenly 
and no one notices them. It is a great 
pity, but it is not exactly anyone’s 
fault. 


Bobby Bell woke up with a start, 
and was filled with remorse, remem- 
bering his grasshopper. The sun had 
slipped behind the shoulder of Wind- 
less Mountain. There was a faint 
light across the Bow Meadows, that 
made them sweet to look on, but just 
a little ghostly. Also it was dark in 
the roots of the grasses, and difficult 
to find a green grasshopper who was 
dead; at least it would have been if 
he had not been tied to a mullein stalk. 
Bobby found him at last sunk deep in 
the turf, with his poor legs limp and 
crookless, and his head, which had 
been like a green cheese or a door 
knob, no longer looking even like the 
head of a grasshopper. 

Then Bobby Bell sat down. and 
wept. Miss Rachel, who had turned 
the corner and was half way up to the 
house of the Tuttle Four Women, 
heard him, and turned back to the 
bars. She wondered if Mr. Atherton 
Bell had not been too harsh. The 
Bow Meadows looked dim and mourn- 
ful in the twilight. Miss Rachel was 
feeling a trifle sad about herself, too, 
as she sometimes did; and the round- 
cheeked cherub weeping in the wide 
shadowy meadows seemed to her 
something like her own life, in the 
great world not very well understood. 

“He was geen!” wailed Bobby, look- 
ing up at her, but not allowing his 
grief to be interrupted. “He was my 
geen bug!” 

Miss Rachel melted 
without knowing why. 

“What was green?” 

She pulled down a bar and crawled 
through. She hoped Mr. Atherton 


still farther, 
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Bell was not looking from a window, 
for it was difficult to avoid making 
one’s self amusing to Mr. Atherton 
Bell. But Bobby was certainly in 
some kind of trouble. 

“He’s dead!” wailed Bobby again. 
“He’s stepped on!” 

Miss Rachel bent over him stiffly. 
It was hard for one so austerely lady- 
like as Miss Rachel to seem gracious 
and compassionate, but she did pretty 
well. 

“Oh, it’s a-grasshopper!” Then 
more severely: “Why did you tie him 
up?” 

Bobby’s sobs subsided into hic- 
coughs. 

“It’s a disgrace. I put him in dis- 
grace, and I forgotted him. He went 
down my back.” 

“Did you step on him?” 

“N-o-o-o!” The hiccoughs rose 
into sobs again. “He was the geenest 
gasshopper!” 

This was not strictly true: there 
were others just as green; but it was 
a generous tribute to the dead and, I 


think, a credit to Bobby Bell that he 
felt that way. 

Now there was much in all this that 
Miss Rachel did not understand; but 
she understood enough to feel sharp 
twinges of conscience for the wrong 
that she had done Bobby Bell, and 
whatever else may be said of Miss 
Rachel, up to her light she was square. 
In fact, I should say that she had an 
acute-angled conscience. It was more 
than square; it was one of those con- 
sciences that you are always spearing 
yourself on. She felt very humble, and 
went with Bobby Bell to dig a grave 
for the green grasshopper under the 
lee of the wall. She dug it herself 
with her parasol, thinking how she 
must go up with Bobby Bell, what 
she must say to Mr. Atherton Bell, 
and how painful it would be, be- 
cause Mr. Atherton Bell was so easily 
amused. 

Bobby patted the grave with his 
chubby palm and cooed contentedly. 
Then they went up the hill in the twi- 
light hand in hand. 


A THANKSGIVING. 


By Theodosia Pickering. 


THOUGHT the knife had struck so deep 
| That evermore 
The inmost heart of me would keep 
The wound still sore. 


I never dreamed some future day 


To walk again 


Upon the olden primrose way 
Full freed from pain. 


Of all the blessings in my store, 


Of all my part, 


Dear God, the most I thank Thee for 


A fickle heart. 


Full little of the love that wrought me ill 








I know or care, 
And yet—and yet sometime I think that still 
A scar is there. 
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IN NORTHFIELD: 


By Ann Maria Mitchell. 


OR many generations before the 
foot of the white man trod the 
soil of that part of the Connecti- 

cut valley where Northfield now 
stands, its broad meadows and ad- 
jacent uplands had been the happy 
home and hunting grounds of large 
tribes of Indians. Nearly every bluff 
along the river was the site of a 


cluster of wigwams. On the low- 
lands the squaws had their fields 
of corn and pumpkins, on which 


their lords feasted when the spoils of 
the chase were insufficient for their 
needs. The meadows and _ interval 
lands were burned over every fall, 
which kept the country open for com- 
munication between the different 
tribes and for hunting. While the 
annual burning destroyed the timber 
of the intervals, the heavily wooded 
swamps and ravines, flooded by the 
autumnal rains, furnished a covert for 
all kinds of game. At the foot of the 
numerous waterfalls in the brooks 
that flowed down the mountain sides, 
there was found every spring an 
abundance of shad and salmon. In 
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fact, the tribe that lived here was 
called the Squakheags, which meant, 
in the Indian language, a spearing 
place for salmon. 

Along the bank of the river wan- 
dered the narrow trail which later was 
marked by the blood-stained feet of 
many a captive journeying towards 
the Canadian forests. Back from the 
river on either side, and parallel with 
it, stretches a line of hills. One of 
these hills, known later as Brush 
Mountain, was held by the Indians in 
superstitious veneration. They held 
it to be the abode of the Great Spirit. 
From the fissures in the rocks where 
the rattlesnakes denned during the 
winter, his breath came forth in the 
spring and melted the snow, but if one 
ventured near enough to inhale its 
poison, he would die. To-day the vis- 
itor to Brush Mountain is shown a 
den, at the mouth of which there is 
always a current of air, cold in sum- 
mer and in winter warm enough to 
melt the snow for some distance 
around it. Near by is the natural ice- 
house, an underground room where 
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ice can be found on the hottest day 
in midsummer. 

In 1663 the Mohawk Indians in- 
vaded New England from their home 
on the river that bears their name. 
The invaders laid waste the fields, de- 
stroyed the forts and broke up the vil- 
lages of the tribes along the Connecti- 
cut. In this general devastation, the 
Squakheags suffered severely, and 
they never again had a settled home 
on the lands they had held so long. 
Six years later, four English settlers 
from Northampton struck the Indian 
trail up the river and, following its 
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THE OLD ACADEMY. 


course, came upon the broad fields of 
the Squakheags. At this time, the 
best lands farther south had been 
given out, and the people of North- 
ampton and Hadley were “straitened 
for room.” So they looked with long- 
ing eyes on the fertile meadows where, 
as an old writer says, “the grass was 
very rank; if let alone it grew up to a 
man’s face.” The Indians were ready 
and willing to sell, so a petition was 
made to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts by thirty-three settlers, all 
but three from Northampton, for per- 
mission to purchase lands in the place 
called by the Indians Squakheag. 





After some delay permission was 
granted, provided that not less than 
twenty families settle on the place in 
not less than eighteen months’ time 
and that “the persons that engage to 
erect this village take due care to pro- 
vide and maintain the preaching of 
the word and ordinances of God 
among them.” 

In 1673 the settlers came. House- 
lots of equal size were assigned, and a 
share of the meadow-land was given 
each, proportionate to his amount in- 
vested in the common stock. The 
settlers, however, for the most part, 
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built not on their home-lots, but 
within a common stockade. For two 
years the white settlers and_ their 
Indian neighbors lived on friendly 
terms. The English exchanged 
knives, kettles and sometimes, alas, 
English rum for valuable skins and 
furs. They cultivated the land on 
shares, the whites doing the plowing 
and the Indians finding the seed and 
returning half the crop. 

When King Philip tried to rouse 
the Indians throughout New England 
to unite and drive out the English, the 
Squakheags were included in the gen- 
eral uprising. One morning, as the 
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settlers were peacefully working in 
their fields, the savage foe sprang 
upon them. Many were killed in try- 
ing to escape, while the others rushed 
for the stockade. The savages burned 
the houses without the fort, killed the 
cattle, and destroyed the fields of 
grain. The sixteen families within 
the fort were in a perilous condition. 
To remain there was starvation, to 
venture out was to meet with a more 
terrible fate from the hands of the 
savages. A company under Captain 
Beers was sent from Deerfield to aid 
the exposed settlement; but the In- 
dians fell upon them just below the 
town, and the leader with most of 
the men were killed. Major Treat 
from Hartford, with one hundred 
men, was then sent, and he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the party within 
the fort. The survivors returned to 
their former homes; and_ thus 
ended the first attempt at a settle- 
ment in Northfield. 

For seven years the town lay 
waste, and then the proprietors and 
their heirs took steps toward re- 
building it. The number of fami- 
lies who returned was not over 
twenty. The dangers of life 





on the exposed frontier were great. 
The nearest settlement at Deerfield 
was sixteen miles away, and con- 
sisted of only a few houses. The 
nearest settlement to which they 
could look for help in time of danger 
was thirty miles away. The houses 
were built on either side of the main 
street instead of within a stockade as 
at the first settlement, and two forts 
were built. In 1688, a party of eleven 
Indians was hired by the French in 
Canada to journey down the Con- 
necticut valley, killing and scalping 
friendly Indians and whites. Six per- 
sons were murdered at Northfield by 
this band, which so alarmed the set- 
tlers that one-half left the town. The 
settlement was then too feeble to be 
safe, and was soon abandoned. 

The third and permanent settle- 
ment at Northfield was made in 1713. 
A home-lot and a share of the 
meadow-land were set apart for the 
minister; lots were reserved for a 
smith, a pound, grist and saw-mills; 
and several lots were set apart for the 
use of “the ministry and_ school.” 
These last were called “sequestered 
land.” The town officers were ap- 
pointed, and the little hamlet soon had 
an air of prosperity and thrift. A few 
years later =- — a, 
twonew offi- j 
cers were ap- | 
pointed, the | : 
tithing-man 
and hawards. 
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The duties of the tithing-man were to 
“inspect the conduct of liquor-sellers, 
Sabbath breakers, night walkers, tip- 
plers, and keep order in the meeting- 
house during the Sabbath services.” 
The duty of the hawards was “to drive 
out and impound all cattle, horses and 
hogs found at loose in the meadows 
and common fields.” 
The first settled minister was Rev. 
Abram Doolittle. He received a 
home, one hundred pounds settlement 
money, sixty-five pounds annually the 
‘first six years, and after that time 
seventy-five pounds annually. Mr. 
Doolittle ministered to the diseases of 
the body as well as those of the soul, 
as he was a regularly educated physi- 
cian and surgeon, and he enjoyed a 
large practice. A meeting-house was 
built, forty-five feet long, thirty feet 
wide and eighteen feet between the 
joints, having a rough board pulpit 
and slab forms for seats. It stood 
probably a little southeast of where 
the Unitarian church now stands. 
The natural resources of the town 
were developed. Bricks were made 
from the clay which abounds in the 
lower part of the town. A. grist- 
mill was erected in Mill Brook. The 





old pine knots in the trees that had 
been killed by the Indians’ fires were 
collected and either burned in kilns 
for the abundant tar found in them or 
used as “candle-wood” to light the 
darkness of the winter evenings. The 
settlers raised wheat, corn, rye and 
flax, and every family spun and wove 
all the cloth and yarn required for 
their own use. Olive Moffatt is 
famed in the annals of a little later 
period as the most famous weaver 
ever seen in Northfield. She was of 
Scotch descent, and no bride’s outfit 
was complete that did not boast some 
of her linen damask, woven in a pat- 
tern no one else knew how to weave. 
No one’s linsey-woolsey was so fine 
and even as hers. She also knew how 
to color lambs’ wool with madder to 
produce just the right shade of red, 
an art requiring great skill. A malt- 
house was built in 1721, and each 
family laid in a yearly supply of about 
ten bushels of malt. From this, with 
the addition of hops, was brewed the 
beer which formed the common drink. 
Later, as the apple orchards came into 
bearing, cider took its place. 

The colonists were not long per- 
mitted to enioy their happy homes in 
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peace, for in 1723 the French gov- 
ernor of Canada instigated the In- 
dians to plunder and destroy the 
Ienglish settlements in New England, 
although at this time England and 
france were not at war. Northfield 
was the most northern town on the 
western frontier and was directly ex- 
posed to the ravages of the savage 
tribes. A small garrison was stationed 
there, but it was insufficient to furnish 
the protection needed, and men were 
forced to go in bands of forty or more 
to harvest their crops and were 
obliged to carry their guns to church 
on the Sabbath. Fort Dummer was 
built a few miles up the river, and 
here was placed the “Great Gun” 
which could be heard for miles around 
and was fired as a signal of distress. 

No pen can portray the dangers 
that constantly beset these early set- 
tlers or what they endured. The 
Indians were as sly as foxes and 
crafty as only Indians can be. Creep- 
ing in single file like a gigantic ser- 
pent along their narrow trail, hiding 
behind stumps, crouching under cover 
of fences, or creeping on their knees 
through the tall grasses, unseen and 
unheard, they steal upon a party at 
work in the meadows or driving the 
cows from the pasture. With a wild 
yell, they dash upon them, kill and 
capture all they can lay hands on, and 
are out of sight by the time a party 
can start to the rescue. 

After the death of the governor of 
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Canada, the Indians, who 
were losing numbers and 
getting poorer, refused to 
carry on the war, and the 
settlement enjoyed a brief 
respite. During this peace 
the town was “presented” 
by the County Court for 
not having a school accord- 
ing to the law. According- 
ly a school-house was built, 
where it is probable Mr. 
Seth Field was the first 
school-master. He re- 
ceived ten shillings a week, 
and school was in session 
about twenty weeks during the year. 

At this time the southern boundary 
of New Hampshire was changed, the 
King placing the boundary forty 
miles south of the line claimed by 
Massachusetts. This cut off about 
four miles of Northfield’s territory on 
the north and placed it in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dissatisfaction arose with the min- 
ister, Mr. Doolittle. Some thought 
his practice of medicine interfered 
with the proper performance of his 
pastoral duties, while others thought 
him unsound in doctrine, and _ it 
looked at one time as if he must leave. 
Finally the difficulty was settled, and 
he remained with his people until his 
death, having enjoyed a pastorate of 
thirty years. Mr. Doolittle’s “Narra- 
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tive,’ published at Boston in 1750, 
contains a faithiul account of the In- 


dian atrocitics during his life at 
Northfield. Only three copies of this 


work are known to be in existence. 
After eighteen years of peace, war 
broke out between France and Eng- 
land in 1744, and until 1763 the set- 
tlement of Northfield was in constant 
terror of Indian depredations. New 
forts were built and the old ones re- 
paired; the militia were posted for 
guarding the settlements and _ for 
scouting; while bounties were offered 
for Indian captives or scalps. It was 
during this 
war that the 
Indians _ killed 
and scalped 
Nathaniel 
Dickinson, 
whose monu- 
ment now 
stands at the 
northern end 
of Northfield 
street. Aaron 
3elden’s death 
is also marked 
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by an inscription cut in the large rock 
in front of the new Congregational 
church. While these marks serve to 
keep alive the memory of the brave 
men who helped to write our coun- 
try’s history with their blood, there is 
probably not an acre of Northfield’s 
soil which was not the scene of some 
sad conflict with the red men and 
which has not been anointed with the 
blood of some hero. 

While Northfield at this time suf- 
fered from being unable to raise the 
necessary crops and was in constant 
danger of attack, yet the town en- 
joyed a certain prominence in social 
and military life. Its four well built 
forts made convenient headquarters 
for garrisons and scouting parties. 
Its fertile meadows furnished abun- 
dant pasturage. It was the most 
northern point to which supplies 
could be sent in safety without a 
special guard. In addition, Mr. Doo- 


little’s skill as a doctor and surgeon 
made it a place of refuge for sick and 
disabled soldiers. 

After peace was finally declared, 
the people of Northfield at once voted 
to build a more suitable place of wor- 
ship. 


When the church 
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was, for those days, a fine structure. 
The building was fifty-five by forty- 
four feet, with galleries on three 
sides, while on the fourth side was the 
pulpit, over which was suspended the 
large sounding-board. At the “rais- 
ing,’ we read that the committee pro- 
vided two barrels of New England 
rum and four gallons of West India 
rum. The seats were numbered ac- 
cording to rank, those nearest the 
pulpit being the most desirable. To 
the immediate right of the pulpit was 
the “old ladies’ pew,” and about one 
hundred young people of both sexes 
had seats in the gallery. 
Northfield sent her full 
men to take part 
in the War of the 
Revolution, and 
the guns of Lex- 
ington were hardly 
silenced before 
Captain Eldad 
Wright and _ his 
minute men were 
on their way to 
Cambridge. This 
time the war came 
no nearer than 
Jennington; dur- 
ing the battle 
there the guns 
could be distinctly 
heard by those 
working in the 
fields at Northfield. 
When the war 
broke out, another 
dissension arose in the Northfield 
parish. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Hub- 
bard, had always offered a petition for 
God’s blessing on “his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain.” After the 
battle of Lexington the people ob- 
jected to this sentiment, and on the 
following Sabbath Deacon Smith 
arose and forbade the pastor to offer 
prayer, stating that he would only be 
allowed to read the psalms and preach 
his sermon. The worthy parson was 
naturally indignant at this dictation in 
regard to his ministerial rights, and as 


share of 
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the committee would not yield the 
church was again divided. Finally a 
paper was drawn up in which Mr. 
fubbard promised “to conduct as a 
quiet and peaceable subject of these 
United States.” This paper was duly 
signed, and harmony once more pre- 
vailed. 

In the early part of this century, 
several men, who, like the minister, 
the doctor and the two lawyers, had 
enjoyed a college education, found 
their way to Northfield, and the town 
began to pride itself on its culture and 
interest in education. 

There is still standing a large, three- 
story building, which was built in 
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1798 by Captain Elisha Hunt and 
known for many years as Hunt's 
Hotel. This property was purchased 
by a company of Northfield citizens in 
1829 and incorporated under the pre- 
tentious name of the “Northfield 
Academy of Useful Knowledge.” For 
many years this was a flourishing 
school, and hither flocked the lads and 
maidens from the neighboring towns 
to receive instruction in such works 
as Abercrombie’s “Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy” and Watts’ “On 
the Mind.” The master was usually 
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a graduate of Harvard College, 
and from the halls of the 
Academy many boys went to 
swell the ranks of the various 
New England colleges, while 
ambitious girls completed their 
education under Mary Lyon 
at “Mt. Holvoke Female Sem- 
inary.” Tuition was three and 
four dollars a term, and board 
could be obtained for about 
$1.50 a week. 

The tide of Unitarianism 
which swept over New Eng- 
land in the early part of this 
century made itself felt at 
Northfield. The pastor at this 
time was Rev. Thomas Mason. 
He came out openly as an ad- 
vocate of Unitarian views. 
Those who could not accept 
these doctrines decided to with- 
draw, and in 1825 thirty mem- 
bers of the old parish organized 
“The Trinitarian Society of 
Northfield.” In 1829 the new 
parish built a church, which 
was used until a few years ago, 
when a larger building was 
erected to accommodate the 
increasing numbers in Mfr. 
Moody's schools at Northfield 
and Gill. The land for the 
church and the communion 
service were given by Mrs. 
Mary Dutton, and a grand- 
daughter of hers, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, gave the land for the 
new church erected in 1888,and 
also added to the communion 
service. 

Rev. Thomas Mason, who 
was known as “Priest” Mason, 
and whose religious views 
brought about the division in 
the Northfield church, was 
quite a character, according to 
Northfield tradition. He was 
a man of considerable intel- 
lectual power, and his tongue 
was as a sharp sword. His 
parish settled him for life, but 
some of his flock wearied of his 
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ministrations and desired a younger 
pastor. He was offered $1,000 to re- 
tire,and he accepted. Some one ques- 
tioned him afterwards about the 
transaction and he replied: “Yes, | 
sold all my hogs for $1,000.” The 
name of “Northfield hogs” long clung 
to the people of the village. 

Land was abundant and cheap in 
Northfield, and the early settlers were 
liberal in laying out their town. The 
beautiful main street, shaded on 
either side by a double row of elms 
and maples, is two miles long and ten 
rods wide. Many of these trees are 
one hundred years old and_ have 
attained great size. The houses 
were substantial, two-story buildings, 
square, with large chimneys, in the 
old colonial style. They were placed 
well back from the highway and sur- 
rounded by ample lawns and gardens. 
Time has wrought but little injury to 
their sturdy frames, and they stand to- 
day a pleasing monument to the sub- 
stantial work of our ancestors. 

Many homes have descended from 
father to son for several generations. 
The house inhabited by William 
Alexander has been occupied by 
members of that family for 114 years. 
Now, as the younger generations are 
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prone to seek their fortunes in other 
lands, the old homes are gradually 
falling into the hands of strangers, 
who do not scruple to tear down and 
remodel to suit their modern ideas of 
comfort; but in the eyes of the lover 
of “Old Northfield” their “improve- 
ments” do not add to the attractive- 
ness of the town. 

In a farmhouse on one of the 
Northfield hillsides, in 1837, Dwight 
L. Moody was born, the son of poor 
parents, who struggled to obtain a 
scanty living from the few acres of 
land belonging to their farm. When 
Dwight was four years old, his father 
died, leaving his widow, a woman of 
rare strength of character, with nine 
small children looking to her for sup- 
port. The farm was found to be 
encumbered with debt, and the family 
were so poor that the children were 
sometimes obliged to stay in bed 
until schooltime to keep warm, be- 
cause there was no wood with which 
to build a fire. During his boyhood 
Dwight attended the district school 
near his home. He firmly believed 
the sentiment of the old rhyme be- 
ginning “Multiplication is vexation,” 
for the paths of wisdom and knowl- 
edge had few attractions for him. The 
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only thing in which he excelled at 
this period in his life seems to have 
been mischief, and the only strong 
point in his character was his love for 
his mother. At seventeen, he decided 
that his education was ended and the 
time had come for him to go forth and 
seek a fortune. His scholastic ac- 
quirements were meagre. He could 
read in a stumbling fashion and prob- 
ably could master a simple problem 
requiring a knowledge of the first four 
rules of arithmetic. Rules of gram- 
mar influenced him very little, and his 
speech abounded in the idioms of 
the rural districts. In appearance 
he was awkward and 
uncouth; but he pos- 
sessed muscles 
strengthened by con- 
stant exercise and 
had the courage of a 
lion. 

Young 
made his 
Boston and, after a 
struggle, secured a 
place in his uncle’s 
boot and shoe store. 
His uncle, knowing 
his nephew's wilful 
nature, stipulated 
that he should attend 
regularly the Mount 
Vernon Church and 
Sunday School and 
in his daily life be 
governed by his 
uncle’s judgment rather than his 
own. The boy chafed under these re- 
strictions, but he was in no condition 
financially to rebel. In the store his 
manners and methods of business 
were something of a shock to Boston 
customers, but in a short time he 
could sell more goods than anyone 
else in the store. Instead of spending 
his spare moments in chatting with 
the other clerks, he would wander up 
and down the street in search of pur- 
chasers for his goods. 

During his boyhood he had at- 
tended the Unitarian church at North- 
field, of which his mother was a mem- 
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ber. Now he became an attendant at 
the Mount Vernon Church, and there 
listened to the eloquent Dr. Kirk. 
But impressed as he was by the words 
from the pulpit, it was his Sabbath 
School teacher, Mr. Kimball, who 
most influenced his future life. After 
his conversion under Mr. Kimball’s 
teaching, he applied for admission to 
the church; but for six months he 
tried in vain, because he could not sat- 
isfy his examiners as to his knowledge 
of the doctrines. He at once began 
to speak in the meetings of the 
church; but his ungrammatical lan- 
guage and unflattering comments on 
certain fashionable 
sins of members of 
the congregation so 
pained the more fas- 
tidious worshipers 
that he was asked 
to keep silence and 
leave speaking and 
praying to those who 
could do it better. 
He paid no attention 
to this request; yet 
he frequently felt that 
he was not suited to 
his Boston surround- 
ings, and he longed 
for the freedom of 
the great West. 

In 1856 he found 
his way to Chicago, 
and soon was selling 
boots and shoes at 
a rate that astonished even the pro- 
gressive citizens of that rapidly grow- 
ing city. He plunged at once with 
all his soul into mission work. He 
hired four pews in Plymouth Church 
and every Sunday filled them with 
young men. Sunday mornings before 
church he went with members of a 
Methodist Mission Band to distribute 
tracts and invite people to attend 
church. Not content with this, he 
hunted up a mission Sunday School 
and applied for a position to teach. 
The superintendent told him he had 
plenty of teachers, but Moody might 
teach any pupils he could bring in. 
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MR. MOODY'S BIRTHPLACE 
The .next Sunday Moody appeared 
followed by eighteen dirty, bare- 
footed children. Soon he established 
a Mission Sunday School of his own, 
and his spare moments through the 
week were spent in hunting up re- 
cruits, whom he bribed with maple 
sugar to attend. The school soon 
reached an average attendance of 650. 
After two years spent in this manner, 
he gave up business and devoted him- 
self entirely to religious work. His 
time was divided between his Mission 
School and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which had just been 
organized in Chi- 
cago. This asso- 
ciation owes its 
existence in its 
present form 
largely to Mr. 
Moody. Under 
his supervision 

@it became an or- 
ganization to 
benefit all classes 
instead of be- 
longing merely 
to the wealthy, 
as before. His 
power to secure 
money for any 
work he under- 
takes soon be- 
came evident, 
as thousands of 
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dollars poured into the 
treasury of the associa- 
tion through his efforts. 

When the war broke 
out, Mr. Moody gave 
his time to the work of 
the Christian Commis- 
sion, and it was in con- 
nection with this work 
that he first came into 
public notice. After the 
war, from the converts 
in his Sunday School, 
which had now in- 
creased in attendance to 
about one thousand, he 
organized his Chicago 
church. He also be- 
gan to address conventions in differ- 
ent parts of the West. The amount 
of work he could do in a day was mar- 
velous. One New Year's day he 
undertook to make two hundred calls 
on the members of his parish. On 
reaching the home of one of his pa- 
rishioners, he would leap from the car- 
riage, dash up the steps and rush into 
the house, paying his respects as fol- 
lows :— 

“You know me; I’m Moody. This 
is Deacon De Golver; this is Deacon 
Thane; this is Brother Hitchcock. 
Are you all well? Do you all come 
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AN OPEN AIR MEETING 
to church and Sunday School? Have 
you all the coal you need for the 


winter? Let us pray.” The whole 
exercise took about a minute and a 
half. 

When the Chicago fire destroyed 
Mr. Moody’s home and church, he 
decided to visit England and there 
carry on his work of evangelization, 
in company with Mr. Sankey, the 
soloist. They landed in England 
strangers and almost unknown. Brit- 
ish conservatism was slow to accept 
the Gospel from the lips of an unor- 
dained preacher, while Mr. Sankey 
and his melodeon, with which he 
accompanied his singing, were a great 
innovation, especially with the Scotch, 
who described the instrument as “a 
kist fu’ 0’ 
whistles.” 

Mr. Moody 
did not allow 
himself to be 
discouraged. 
Gradually his 
audiences 
began to. in- 
crease, and 
the simple 
Bible narra- 
tive related in 
Yankee idiom 
and placed in 
nineteenth 


centur' sur 
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roundings went 
straight to the 
hearts of his hear- 


ers. The largest 
buildings on the 
island would not 
accommodate the 


crowds who came 
to hear. [Even the 
clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church 
began to regard 
the new preacher 
with favor. When 
at the end of two 
years spent in the 
British Isles the 
evangelists sailed for America, all 
England mourned their departure. 

On his return to America Mr. 
Moody went with his family to the 
home of his boyhood days. He de- 
cided to make a permanent home in 
his native town, where he might be 
near his aged mother at such intervals 
of leisure as could be spared in his 
busy life, so he purchased his present 
home near the old Moody homestead. 
He then settled down to enjoy a 
period of rest before he began to form 
new plans for work. 

As he journeyed over the hills of 
his native town, he saw in_ their 
isolated homes on the mountain sides 
many farmers’ daughters, bright, in- 
telligent girls, with ambitions extend- 
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ing beyond the routine of farmhouse 
drudgery. He conceived the plan of 
a school where such girls, possessed 
of moderate means, might receive a 
careful training in the Bible and 
ordinary English branches, at a mod- 
erate expense. He had 
in mind a school along 
the same lines as Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and 
Wellesley College, then 
in its infancy. 

The first tract of land 
towards the two hundred 
and seventy acres now 
owned by Northfield 
Seminary was bought by 
Mr. Moody in 1878. Mr. 
H. N. F. Marshall of Bos- 
ton, afterwards intimately 
associated with the 
Northfield schools, was at 
that time a guest of Mr. 


Moody. Learning that 
sixteen acres of land 
opposite Mr. Moody's 


house were for sale, the 
men decided it would 
be advisable to purchase 
it. Just as they reached 
this decision, the owner of 
the land was seen coming 
up the street. They in- 
vited him in, inquired his 
price for the land, paid 
the money, and had the 
papers made out before 
the astonished owner had 
time to recover from his surprise. 

The next vear work was begun on 
a fine brick schoolhouse. 
also made over the upper story of a 
long wing adjoining his house, divid- 
ing it into ten rooms, for the accom- 
modation of students. Instead of the 
eight pupils they hoped might come, 
the school opened, November 3, 
1879, with twenty-five. Until the 
recitation hall was finished in Decem- 
ber, the pupils studied and recited at 
Mr. Moody's home. 

The same year, Mr. Moody selected 
and purchased a suitable site for his 
school. Near his mother’s home was 


Mr. Moody 
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a bare, sandy hillside, too barren to be 
of much practical value, even for 
pasturage. The view from its slopes, 
however, is one of the most beautiful 
to be seen in the Connecticut valley. 
Looking up the river, in the distance 
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are the green hills of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. From _ between 
them issues the placid Connecticut, 
winding its way through many miles 
of fertile meadows, which during the 
summer are like a rare mosaic with 
the varying shades in the fields of 
waving grain. It was the same view 
on which Mr. Moody had gazed when 
a boy, and the air of the hillside was 
the same which gave him strength for 
the arduous labors of his busy life. 

In 1880, the first dormitory, known 
as East Hall, was opened, and was at 
once filled with girls \s the 
went on and the number of 
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dents multiplied, other buildings were 
added. Bonar Hall was the second 
dormitory; but it was burned a few 
years later. Marquand Hall was 
opened in 1885. By this time the 
school had outgrown the original 
schoolhouse, and a new recitation 
hall was built between the two large 
boarding halls; this was known as 
Stone Hall. Other buildings followed, 
until at present the school possesses 
seven dormitories, the Talcott Li- 
brary, the Skinner Gymnasium, Reci- 
tation Hall and the new Auditorium 
built by Mr. Moody in 1894 to accom- 
modate the increasing crowds at the 
summer conferences. The buildings 
all possess a high degree of artistic 
beauty. Mr. Moody holds that an 
ugly building in this age is a crime. 
The two hundred and seventy acres 
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belonging to 
the Seminary 
show good re- 
sults from the 
time and mon- 
ey expended 
on them. The 
hillside, once 
so desolate, is 
covered with 
soft, velvety 
turf. Well- 
built roads 
wind through 
the grounds 
between the 
different build- 
ings. Shade trees and groups of 
shrubbery have been set out, which 
are adding to the beauty of the place 
every year. The land also yields 
returns. of practical value under the 
wise supervision of Mr. Moody’s 
brother, Mr. George Moody.  Be- 
longing to the school farm are six 
horses and fifty head of cattle. From 
ten to fourteen men are kept con- 
stantly employed. The products from 
the farm are milk, hay, apples, some 
pork and beef, rye, oats and corn, all 
of which except a few of the apples 
are used by the farm or school. 

From the founding of the school, 
Mr. Moody has kept in view three 
distinct ends. One was to give edu- 
cational advantages to girls who had 
been deprived of them. In their edu- 
cation the Bible was to have preced- 
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ence over every other text-book. 
This has been carried out in the 
school curriculum, in which more 


time is given to the Bible than to any 
other study, two recitations a week 
being required from all pupils in the 
four, five or six years’ course. 
Secondly, he wished to train women 
for practical Christian work. He 
also planned to use the school build- 
ings during the summer for gather- 
ings of men and women for the study 
of the Bible. 

The price of board and tuition at 
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school, either the price of tuition must 
at once be doubled or some one must 
come forward with an endowment 
yielding an income large enough to 
cover the deficit. To double the price 
of tuition means at once to change the 
character and constituency of the 
school. The school has so far been 
able to maintain an unusually high 
standard, both in scholarship and 
character. In the first place, the low 
price of tuition has brought in a num- 
ber of applications double the capacity 
of the school’s accommodations, so 
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the Seminary from the outset has been 
$100 a year. All the work of the 
houses is done by the students. Still 
the low price asked for tuition only 
covers one-half the running expenses 
of the school. The other half is met 
by the income of a small endowment, 
by the royalty from the sale of Gospel 
Hymns, and by contributions from 
friends of the school. The royalty 
from the hymn books is a fluctuating 
source of supply and one likely to 
decrease rather than increase. So, if 
Mr. Moody should be obliged to with- 
draw from the management of the 


that a process of selection could be 
employed. In the second place, the 
majority of the pupils, having felt the 
lack of advantages in earlier life and 
often coming to Northfield only by 
great sacrifice and self-denial, bring 
to their work an earnestness of pur- 
pose rarely found in any school or 
college. It is to be hoped that some 
one will be found willing to “invest 
his money in girls’ and place the 
school on such a financial footing 
that its advantages will never be 
placed beyond the reach of those who 
most need them. The boys’ school 
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at Mt. Hermon should be similarly 
secured. 

The distinguishing features of the 
Northfield school are the low price of 
tuition, the amount of time given to 
Bible study, the system of domestic 
work, and the courses recently opened 
in household science. This last de- 
partment is divided into four courses, 
household economy, laundry work, 
sewing and cooking. The department 
has for its use three rooms, a lecture 
room, a model kitchen and a model 
bedroom. It is one of the most pop- 
ular branches of the curriculum. The 
domestic work takes 


Chicago. This plan was never aban- 
doned. In 1880 a tract of land across 
the river, four miles from the Semi- 
nary, in the town of Gill, was offered 
for sale, and this seemed a suitable 
site for such a school. The land com- 
prised two farms of one hundred and 
fifteen acres each, with two farm- 
houses and barns. They had formerly 
been among the finest farms in the 
state. They were situated on the 
height of land known as Grass Hill. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Hiram 
Camp, Mr. Moody was able to secure 


these farms. Subsequent purchases 





from one to one and F 
one-half hours daily for 
each pupil. The work 
of the different halls is 
done under the direc- 
tion of a housekeeper 
and, except the scrub- 
bing of the long corri- 
dors, is all performed by 
the girls. 

The school now num- 
bers about four hundred 
pupils. Students are 
admitted from its col- 
lege preparatory course 
to Wellesley, Smith or 
Vassar, though it is not 
likely that a large pro- 
portion of Northfield 
students will ever be 
able to attend higher 
institutions of learning. The principal, 
Miss Evelyn S. Hall, and many of the 
teachers are graduates of Wellesley, 
so that a larger proportion of North- 
field students have gone to Wellesley 
than to any other college. The repu- 
tation of Northfield Seminary is such 
that it often happens that parents who 
are able and willing to pay three and 
four times the price of tuition try to 
get their daughters admitted, for the 
influence that will be brought to bear 
upon their lives. 

The plan of a school where boys 
could have training in elementary 
English branches and the Bible dates 
back to Mr. Moody’s mission work in 
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have put the boys’ school in posses- 
sion of seven hundred and fifty acres. 
Mr. Moody placed the price of board 
and tuition at $100, the same as at the 
girls’ school, and he planned to have 
the work of the houses and farm per- 
formed by the boys. The school had 
many problems to solve and few 
precedents to follow, so the first few 
years were a period of slow growth 
and many experiments. For two 
years the school never numbered 
more than twenty-four boys, whose 
ages ranged from eight to eighteen. 
The boys were housed in the two farm- 
houses, and a small building was 
erected to serve as a schoolhouse. 
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At first the boys were grouped in 
families of about twelve each, each 
group being in charge of a lady 
teacher and a housekeeper. With so 
few hands, and those for the most part 
young and inexperienced, it was un- 
avoidable that, at first, manual labor 
should predominate over intellectual. 

It was soon decided that better re- 
sults would be obtained by admitting 
only older boys, and the minimum age 
of admission was made sixteen. In 
1882 five brick cottages were built, 
four of which were used as dormitories 
and the middle one designed to serve 
as a kitchen, from which the meals 
were carried to the other buildings. 
The school was incorporated as the 
Mt. Hermon School for Boys. Since 
then there have been added a three- 


_ story recitation hall, a large dining- 


hall and kitchen, Crossley Hall, 
affording rooms for nearly two hun- 
dred students, and Silliman Science 
Hall. Mt. Hermon aims to give a 
good education to boys who have 
been deprived of early advantages or 
who cannot afford to attend the more 
expensive schools. Many boys are 
compelled at an early age to earn 
their living, who later in life feel the 
need of a better education. They dis- 
like to enter schools where they must 
be in classes with much younger 
boys; but by grouping such boys to- 
gether the feeling of sensitiveness is 
avoided. The school now numbers 
about four hundred. As in the case of 
the Seminary, the school aims to 
select only desirable students. Only 
boys of sound bodies, earnest purpose 
and high aims are desired, and prefer- 
ence is given to those expecting to 
engage in some form of Christian 
work. 

A prominent feature of Mt. Hermon 
is the industrial system, which of itself 
tends to exclude undesirable students. 
Nearly all the work of the farm and 
houses is done by the boys, the time 
required from each varying from one 
and one-half to two and one-half 
hours. In their spare time the boys 
are allowed to do “overwork,” for 


which they are paid three, five, eight 
or ten cents an hour, according to its 
value. All the meals are taken in the 
large dining-hall, and there are squads 
of boys detailed to attend to the 
tables and dishes and also to assist the 
man cook. In the laundry the boys 
care for the house and table linen and 
most of the students’ laundry. In the 
creamery they care for the milk and 
make the butter. A head farmer has 
charge of the farm, and under him is 
a squad of the older and more experi- 
enced boys, who -have charge of the 
various departments, as the care of 
the horses, the cattle or the hens. 
Each of these boys has under him a 
number of younger boys sufficient to 
assist him in his duties. There is 
always at the school a large propor- 
tion of boys who have already worked 
at some: trade. As far as possible, 
these are encouraged to follow their 
trades as their part in the work. Thus 
the school gains the advantage of 
their skilled labor, and these boys 
often aid by directing the work of the 
others. The older boys also aid in 
the discipline of the school by acting 
as officers in the boarding-halls to 
oversee the indoor work and restrain 
disorder. Many of the students re- 
main at Mt. Hermon throughout the 
year, either because they have no 
homes or to earn money. This is an- 
other feature of Mt. Hermon life 
which distinguishes it from other 
schools. During the vacation pupils 
pay three dollars a week for board, 
but this is paid not in money but in 
work. “The boys can also earn addi- 
tional money by doing overwork. In 
this way the work of the farm is car- 
ried on without any break. 

Mr. Moody’s educational plans all 
centre around the study of the Bible, 
and the results of this are seen in the 
large number of Northfield and Mt. 
Hermon students who are engaged 
either in home or foreign mission 
work. When Mr. Moody began his 
work of educating young men and 
women, many scouted the idea that 
the unlettered evangelist could teach 
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the world anything about education. 
As the stately buildings rose one by 
one on either side of the river, and 
were immediately filled to overflow- 
ing, their sneers soon changed to 
astonishment; and now, as every year 
sees the bands of noble men and 
women go forth from the halls of Mt. 
Hermon and Northfield, we hear only 
words of praise for this noble work. 
Mr. Moody was constantly met in 
his work by demands for trained 
Christian workers, to serve as pastors’ 
assistants, to organize and maintain 
Sunday Schools, to visit the poor and 


tune from another, he fully realizes 
the power of music in religious work. 
In all his schools music is made an 
important feature in the course of 
study, and in his evangelistic work 

music always has a prominent place. 
Mr. Moody has established another 
Bible Institute in Northfield. The 
large hotel, “The Northfield,” which 
accommodates the crowds who come 
to the summer meetings, stood empty 
during the winter. To put these 
empty rooms to some good use, 
the Northfield Training School was 
opened in 1890. The work of this 
school is in three 
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sick and to carry on other forms of 
church work. To meet this need, in 
1888, he opened the Bible Institute in 
Chicago, near the church which he 
founded and which still bears his 
name. The mornings are devoted to 
study of the Bible, methods of parish 
work and music. In the afternoon 
the members engage in house to 
house visitation and in the evenings 
carry on evangelistic work. From 
time to time the students report on 
their work among the poor and re- 
ceive criticisms and suggestions for 
future work. The Institute is very 
successful and has a large attendance 
throughout the year of both men and 
women. 

Although Mr. Moody cannot sing 
a note and can hardly distinguish one 





departments of 
study, the Bible, 
dressmaking and 
cooking. The 
school is as yet 
hardly beyond the 
experimental 
stage, yet the re- 
sults have been 
such as to warrant 
its continuance. It 
is self-supporting, 
the $100 charged 
for the course of 
six months being 
sufficient to meet 
the expenses. 
Many students 
from the Training School have been 
successful in conducting Christian 
work in the outlying farming dis- 
tricts, holding schoolhouse meetings 
and building up abandoned churches. 

Commencement is hardly over at 
Northfield before the conference sea- 
son begins. There are now three 
distinct Bible conferences held at 
Northfield each summer. The largest 
and oldest conference is the one that 
comes last in the season, the General 
Conference, beginning about the first 
of August and continuing fifteen 
days. At this time the Seminary 
buildings, the large hotel and the pri- 
vate boarding-houses are filled to 
overflowing and many persons are 
sheltered in tents on the campus. 
The most distinguished clergymen, 




















evangelists and Bible teachers in this 
country and in England are invited 
to come to Northfield and speak to 
the people. 

In July are held the conferences for 
young women and young men, under 
the charge of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. The attendance consists largely 
of students from the different colleges, 
and one important result has been 
that the Bible has been given a place 
at least as prominent as that of other 
studies in nearly all the leading 
American colleges. 

Northfield is thus coming to be 
known as a summer resort, but not 
one of the usual type. Instead of 
parties for card-playing and dancing, 
one sees groups of men with open 
Bibles discussing some knotty text, or 
parties of women talking over the ser- 
mon of the morning. A smoker on 
the campus is such a novelty as to 
attract an embarrassing amount of 
attention, and drunkenness is un- 
known. 

The new Auditorium was built in 
1894 and seats nearly three thousand 
people. Anxious to bring the North- 
field meetings within the reach of as 
many people as possible, Mr. Moody 
planned “Camp Northfield.” In a 
grove of white birches, on a hillside 
back of the Seminary, tents were 
erected, and invitations were issued to 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tions for the members to come there 
and camp out. Young men who are 
employed in stores and offices, and to 
whom expense is an important item 
in planning their summer outing, 
come here for their two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. There is also a sprinkling of 
college students. A tent accommo- 
dating four can be obtained for two 
dollars a week, and board in the co- 
operative dining-hall costs about 
three dollars a week. 

The eastern part of the town has 
within the past fifteen years become 
a different place. It is now known as 
East Northfield, and has its separate 
postoffice and stores. New streets 
have been laid out and new houses 
built both for boarding-houses and 
summer homes. The “old families” 
of Northfield, descendants of the 
original settlers, are still rubbing their 
eyes in amazement at the changes in 
the sleepy little village. Some are 
sufficiently awake to express their dis- 
approval of the crowds who disturb 
their summer quiet and to lament the 
passing away of the “good old days” 
when the pride of New England con- 
servatism reigned supreme in their 
midst. Others, while loyal to the 
memories of the historic past and 
loving to talk of old Northfield, are 
no less proud of the new Northfield 
and of the manifold influences for 
good for which the name of their 
beautiful town has come to stand. 
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By William Clarke. 


NE of the most justly 
honored citizens of 
Massachusetts, in 
conversation with me 
recently in London, 
said that the two 
great facts which 
struck him, after a 

long absence from London, were the 

decline of English literature and the 
tremendous backwash of reaction. He 
had been in London last some twenty 
years ago, and had met at that time 
most of the prominent literary men of 

England. Browning, Carlyle, Arnold, 

Huxley, Tennyson, Darwin, Froude, 

Jowett, were then all alive, and he had 

had the pleasure of meeting many of 

them. To-day he finds that they have 
all passed over to the majority, and 
that none have been found to take 
their places. Singularly enough, at 
the club two nights after, the conver- 
sation in a little group of which I was 

a member turned on the same fact. 

The early years of the century, so rich 

in intellectual greatness, were recalled, 

and we thought of Scott, Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Landor, Southey and others of the 

great lights of letters, now extin- 
guished. Surely there is some close 
connection between the two facts of 
reaction and of loss of original power 
in the realm of letters. There has 
never been a great reforming era in 

England which has not also been a 
great period of intellectual production. 
The Elizabethan age had its unsur- 
passed literary glory. The Common- 
wealth was illumined for all time by 
the genius of Milton. The struggles 
for a larger life at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the burning passion for the 
rights of man (the phrase is perhaps 
unscientific, but the thing is a fact) 
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was synchronous with the greatest lit- 
erary outburst since the Elizabethan 
age. The reforming era of 1832 saw 
the dawn of the new poetry of Tenny- 
son and Browning and the earlier and 
better work of Carlyle. But now 
there is a deadness which can be felt, 
like the Egyptian darkness of old. 
There are some passable minor poets, 
some clever essayists, a whole legion 
of novelists whose friends are “boom- 
ing” them into a fame which will 
prove evanescent; but creative power 
has ceased. And at the same time 
there is a dull stagnation, a predomi- 
nance of vulgar aims, a small and un- 
lovely cynicism which goes well with 
the devotion of the country to money- 
making and sport—the only two forms 
of activity which are really carried on 
with zest. 

Two very celebrated public men, 
whose names are known all over the 
world, recently said to me, each quite 
independent of the other, that in their 
judgment the reaction in England 
would be lasting: that is to say, they 
thought it would be in full swing for 
another twenty years. Prediction is, 
perhaps, useless. The future is on the 
knees of the gods, as the old Greeks 
said. It is enough that the reaction 
is in full force to-day. It may be of 
interest to the readers of the New 
England Magazine if I show the con- 
nection between the two phenomena 
to which I have alluded, and if I trace 
the peculiar results which have fol- 
lowed and are likely to follow in the 
world of politics and social affairs con- 
sequential on this present condition of 
things. 

Two important events have recently 
happened, in which England has been 
concerned, and in which the issue has 
revealed the depth and reality of what 
one of the present British cabinet min- 
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isters called that “splendid isolation” 
in which the British empire stands in 
relation to the rest of the world to- 
day. By this fine phrase is really 
meant that England has no friends. 
One of these events was the rejection 
by the American Senate of the treaty 
of arbitration, which Mr. Cleveland 
and Lord Salisbury had arranged; the 
other is the utter failure and break- 
down of British diplomacy in regard 
to Eastern Europe. At first sight 
these events may not seem to be con- 
nected; but if we look closer we shall 
see a very striking connection, which 
in its turn is associated with the moral 
and spiritual condition of the England 
of to-day. 

Let me put the question: Had it 
been Mr. Gladstone, at the head of a 
strong administration, who had been 
called on to deal with the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and with the questions of Armenia and 
Crete, would the issue in either case 
have been the same? I am no idolater 
of Mr. Gladstone, but I know his sin- 
gular power and worth, and I venture 
to say that had this supposition been 
the actual fact, we should not have 
seen the rejection of the treaty at 
Washington on the one hand, nor the 
humiliations and war in the East on 
the other. It is the character of the 
present English government, reflect- 
ing, as I fear it only too accurately 
does, the present temper and tone of 
the English people, which has stood 
in the way of justice and rectitude in 
these two matters of so vital interest 
to mankind. The editor of this mag- 
azine has administered his scolding to 
the Senate, and with the American 
side I have nothing to do. It would 
be impertinent for me to say anything 
on that side of the question. But of 
the English side I am entitled to 
speak, and I shall do so without hesi- 
tation and with that perfect candor 
which ought to prevail if we are to 
come to business and leave mere idle 
platitudes to triflers. 

I will put the case in a few words: 
Lord Salisbury has no love for democ- 


racy, no love for the United States as 
representing democracy. When he 
sat in the House of Commons many 
years ago, as Lord Robert Cecil, he 
made a bitter speech about America, 
saying that, in his judgment, the two 
nations were inevitable rivals, rivals 
in trade, in systems of government, in 
everything, and that no real affection 
could ever be felt for one nation bv 
the other. Those sentiments he holds 
still. He consented to arbitration be- 
cause he is a weak man, not because 
he isa good one. He was forcibly de- 
scribed by Bismarck as“a lath painted 
to look like iron”; and every act in his 
career as prime minister shows how 
true was the insight of the old German 
chancellor. Lord Salisbury bullies 
small states and truckles to big ones. 
He has always done this; he will al- 
ways do it. Nothing shows more 
clearly the folly and bad judgment of 
the average Tory than his detestation 
of Mr. Gladstone and his admiration 
of Lord Salisbury. The former is 
really in the true sense of the word a 
conservative; the latter has never 
shown, so far as J can see, the least 
sign of genuine statesmanship during 
his career. Failure is writ large over 
all he has done, and this failure is the 
result of his character. He may be 
called a kind of moral atheist, having 
no belief in any spring of goodness, no 
counsel but a smart cynicism. He 
talks at times with much brilliancy, 
but in action he is as weak as water. 
I have no doubt he sincerely desires 
peace, but from the less noble rather 
than from the more noble motives. 
Every European statesman to-day de- 
sires peace, for obvious reasons. We 
must not look for these in high moral 
motives, but in purely political mo- 
tives, and these Lord Salisbury shares 
with his fellow statesmen of the time. 
His real interest in life is science, and 
he is never so happy as when he is in 
his splendid laboratory in his fine old 
Elizabethan mansion with one or two 
of his very small circle of congenial 
friends. The temper of science is at 
present sceptical and hesitating, and 
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this is exactly Lord Salisbury’s char- 
acter. He would take up a matter 
like the arbitration treaty with no real 
conviction, no real enthusiasm, but as 
a kind of pis aller, as a counsel of de- 
spair. This is not the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone went to work with the 
Alabama treaty. He put his soul into 
it, more especially as he felt that he 
had personally done the United States 
wrong when he was a member of the 
Palmerston cabinet and made that un- 
unfortunate speech about Jefferson 
Davis. The one man has courage and 
faith; the other has none, though he 
puts on the outward forms of religion 
in the prevailing high Anglican sense. 

Lord Salisbury has also a biting 
tongue. His old leader and rival, 
whom in his heart he detested — Dis- 
raeli— spoke of him as a master of 
gibes, flouts and sneers, and the taunt 
was true. Mr. White, long door- 
keeper in the House of Commons, 
who has written the best book about 
that chamber ever produced, is per- 
petually referring to the bad impres- 
sion produced on him by Lord Salis- 
bury when he sat in that house. Lord 
Salisbury has changed in some re- 
spects since that day, but he is the 
same biting cynic still, and he will con- 
tinue to be so until the end of his life. 
Mr. John Morley spoke once of Lord 
Salisbury’s “blazing indiscretions,” 
and the epigram holds good. He in- 
sulted all the educated natives of India 
by referring to their one representa- 
tive in the House of Commons as a 
“black man,” the gentleman in ques- 
tion being no darker than Lord Salis- 
bury himself, and a master of several 
languages, of history and of law. The 
incident speaks volumes for the tone 
and temper of the man. One blazing 
indiscretion Lord Salisbury com- 
mitted in connection with the relations 
of his government with the United 
States. Two or three days after the 
presidential election last year, the an- 
nual banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London took place, and ac- 
cording to custom the speech of the 
evening was the premier’s. At the 


outset Lord Salisbury turned to Mr. 
Bayard and congratulated him on the 
Republican victory in the United 
States as a victory “for civilization.” 
Now, whatever opinions Lord Salis- 
bury may have entertained on the is- 
sues of that contest, he ought to have 
kept them locked in his bosom, as 
he was reminded in the London press 
next morning. He must have known 
that the very senators who would have 
the casting vote in the Senate on his 
own treaty were of the party thus pro- 
claimed to be hostile to civilization; 
but he could not maintain a discreet 
silence, though he has been silent as 
the grave on questions of foreign poli- 
tics on which it was his plain duty to 
enlighten the British public. This is 
the kind of man whom the British 
electorate put into power in 1895 by 
an unprecedented majority; and it is 
surely a profound misfortune for the 
relations which all right-minded men 
think ought to exist between the 
United States and the British empire 
that such a man should, at such a time, 
have had the control of English for- 
eign affairs in his hands. 

We will turn to the Turkish ques- 
tion, and here also we shall see the 
same thing. In 1878, for the sake of 
securing the reversion of the Tory 
leadership, Lord Salisbury flung him- 
self into the disgraceful policy of Bea- 
consfield, which has brought such ill 
fame on the English name. He took 
up with zeal the cause of the “integ- 
rity” of the Turkish empire, and he 
has clung to it ever since. He injured 
so far as he could the interests of Rus- 
sia, which is the only power which can 
deal with the Turk and rescue South- 
east Europe from his clutches. Lord 
Salisbury is hated and despised in 
Russia (see Mr. Durban’s article in the 
May Contemporary Review), — and no 
wonder. When Russia would have 
saved the Armenians from Turkish 
rule, Beaconsfield and Salisbury thrust 
them back into that hell, and made a 
base profit for England in the 
wretched transaction by taking Cy- 
prus on condition that Turkey carried 
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out reforms which they must have 
known would never be carried out. 
This is the fons et origo of the failure 
of English policy in 1896-97. _Eng- 
land and Russia might have settled 
this whole question, despite the sinis- 
ter action of the German emperor. 
3ut Russia could not and would not 
act with Lord Salisbury, because he 
could not be trusted, and because he 
proclaimed as the corner-stone of his 
policy the “integrity” of Turkey. 
am not defending the craft of Russian 
statesmanship; but it is well known 
that Russia is opposed to Turkish “in- 
tegrity,” and that she looks, with good 
reason, for the greater part of that rot- 
ten empire to fall into her hands, as it 
must in the nature of things do. The 
German emperor is a venomous per- 
sonage, but he would never have dared 
to oppose such a combination as Rus- 
sia and England, with whom France 
would inevitably have gone. My point 
is that, had Mr. Gladstone been in 
office, this combination might have 
been effected, but that Lord Salisbury 
made it impossible. While it would 
be of course very wrong to say that 
Lord Salisbury was an inhuman man, 
yet it is true that he believes in the 
Machiavellian policy of “reasons of 
state” as superior to any considera- 
tions of humanity. English interests 
happened to stand in the way of free- 
dom in Eastern Europe, happened to 
demand the continuance of Turkish 
rule,—or at least such was Lord Salis- 
bury’s opinion. The result is, as it 
always is, though statesmen do not 
see it, that those who put material in- 
terests first stand to lose nearly every- 
thing, and that England is to-day 
dragged at the tails of the three impe- 
rial powers of Europe. Perhaps, as 
Emerson hints in his fine essay on 
War, we shall one day find that “hu- 
manity” pays. 

But at present, not only does not 
Lord Salisbury believe that this is the 
case, but I fear it is true that the ma- 
jority of the nation is with him. Some 
of my enthusiastic friends, who seem 
to me to dislike to admit facts which 





make against their own views, think 
that the nation is eager to rid itself 
of Lord Salisbury and his cabinet. 
Such is not my own opinion. I see 
none of the signs of any such moral 
uprising of the people as one is told of. 
Reaction lies “heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life.” If Lord Salisbury 
went, who is there to take his place? 
The Liberal party is in a condition de- 
plorable to witness. There is no lead, 
no inspiration. At one time it looked 
as if there would be a powerful chal- 
lenge such as Gladstone flung down 
when the Beaconsfield ministry was at 
the height of its power. But the 
nerveless leaders when confronted by 
the majority in the House of Com- 
mons have been dumb. There is not 
a breath stirring. Now it is a shallow 
judgment which merely stops at blam- 
ing public men. These are the agents 
of the people, and if they are in this 
condition of apathy it is because Eng- 
land is in a similar apathy; and such is 
the case. Thirst for empire, thirst for 
gold, thirst for amusements have eaten 
deep into the heart of the English 
character, and in my opinion have 
largely transformed the national life. 
Until England is delivered from the 
moral hypnotism under which she is 
enslaved at the present time, she can 
do nothing for progress, nothing for 
humanity. She will remain in her 
state of “splendid isolation.” No- 
body will want to have anything to do 
with her. Her treaties of arbitration 
will break down, her foreign policy 
will be inhuman, her heart will beat 
more and more feebly under its piles 
of gold. The men in power to-day in 
England are the millionaires. The 
blighting curse of African gold has 
morally desolated England. Money 
rules everything, and the present min- 
istry of Lord Salisbury represents 
money as it represents nothing else. 
The disgraceful raid on the Transvaal 
republic, and the still more disgrace- 
ful “inquiry” which has been stopped 
short at the very point where it was 
about to become of some value be- 
cause the revelations would have 
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proved that the government was a 
party to the raid, indicate the charac- 
ter of the ruling ideas of England bet- 
ter than anything else. England is 
wallowing in moral infamy because the 
Anglo-Jewish millionaires who really 
govern England to-day, and whose 
creatures the nominal rulers are, mean 
to get hold of the gold mines of the 
richest mineral region of the world. 
And the worst of it is that there is no 
moral protest outside a tiny circle of 
people who are looked on as fanatics. 
The domination of material interests 
is the cause, the one cause, of the re- 
action which reigns supreme in Eng- 
land to-day. 

Is not this too obviously the chief 
cause of the decline of literature and 
of the spiritual side of life also? Con- 
sider what our life to-day really is. We 
have no time to think. All is con- 
stant rush and worry; and it is for the 
most part rush and worry about noth- 
ing at all. We work with breathless 
speed, and at the end find that we have 
done nothing. It is only a man with 


independent income who is able to de- 
vote himself to any serious work of a 


literary character now. The rest are 
compelled to think of the eternal 
bread-and-butter problem, and to put 
in as much light and ephemeral work 
as possible in order to make as much 
money as possible in the brief space 
which is all that is allotted to them. If 
one steps out of the serried ranks for 
one instant,one loses his place and can 
scarcely hope to regain it. Under these 
conditions good work is impossible: 
the wonder is that the work is as good 
as it is. I could mention able men of 
my acquaintance who have been for 
years trying to find time and oppor- 
tunitvto write something worthdoing, 
but they are unable, owing to the per- 
petual daily demands. I will make 
bold to say that, whatever else may be 
or may not be favorable to literature, it 
is certain that leisure is essential. The 
too palpable writing for money goes 
along with the absence of leisure. 
Publishers make offers to writers, 
which the latter do not like to decline, 
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for they mean plenty of money; and 
so we have the endless series of es- 
says, stories, plays, written as mere 
pieces d’occasion, known by the author 
to be worthless, and yet put into print 
to corrupt the literary taste of a whole 
generation of readers. The news- 
papers make everything of a written 
character more and more ephemeral 
every day. I have been for a great 
many years now connected with the 
press, and I have witnessed the steady 
decline of what used to be regarded as 
an agent of culture. The treatment of 
every subject becomes more and more 
“snippy,” more and more sensational. 
Nobody can write what he believes, 
any more than a workman can work 
at what he prefers. The newspaper 
belongs to a great capitalist, and the 
writer is supposed to supply, in the 
proprietor’s interest, a low average de- 
mand. No serious discussion of any 
great question is possible outside of 
one or two special organs. 

The uniformity of our modern life 
is also deadly to literature. All the 
intellectual and literary production of 
Europe was produced under condi- 
tions of endless variety. There was 
not only a great number of separate 
countries, but each country had _ its 
own districts in which the greatest 
diversity prevailed. To-day we are still 
reading the same items in the news- 
papers, chattering about the same 
books of the season, hearing the same 
dreary platitudes from those who pro- 
fess to be our guides in politics and 
social affairs, going to the city at the 
same hour every morning and return- 
ing at the same hour each night; we 
dress in the same way, eat and drink 
the same articles of food, live in the 
same commonplace and uncomfort- 
able houses, and spend half the night 
in racking our brains with the same 
problems of how to get a living to- 
morrow. We have no adventures, no 
surprises, but ever the same round of 
dull work, concerning which we can- 
not help suspecting that it is probably 
both useless and dishonest. How 
can any worthy literature be produced 

















under such conditions? To produce 
great works of art we must lead great 
lives, — and that we do not attempt 
to-day. 

Now it is precisely the English- 
speaking countries which are most 
afflicted by this ennui. In Europe gen- 
erally, while there is much suffering 
and hardship caused by militarism, 
there is not, outside the large cities, so 
deadly a monotony as one finds in 
England. Life goes easier; capacity 
for quiet enjoyment, almost dead in 
England, is still fairly general. In the 
newer English countries there is still 
room for adventure, and so some in- 
terest in life. But in the old country 
which used to be known as “Merry 
England,” life is as hard and dull for 
the great mass as it is possible to con- 
ceive it. We can read, to quote Low- 
ell’s line, “a dead soul’s epitaph in 
every face” on the crowded streets of 
London. Blank apathy, the nourish- 
ing of a dull life within the brain, this 
is the obvious prevailing phenomencn. 
I have lived for some years in a Lon- 
don suburb, and I do not believe that 
a more empty, dreary life was ever 
lived in human history than we find in 
these places. The reason is plain. 
Every soul is immersed in material 
concerns, in business. The getting of 
money dominates every man, and, one 
may add, the spending of it dominates 
every woman; and thus, as Words- 
worth has it, “getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers.” This is, in a 
word, the character of the kind of 
civilization which the English race is 
spreading all over the globe. If vou 
want to know what it issues in, come 
and live in a London suburb for a 
couple of years, and you will, if tere 
is anything in you, long to be a pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn. 

If my diagnosis is correct, we must 
modify our judgments as to the glory 
of the world when it is dominated by 
triumphant Anglo-Saxondom. For 
my part, I am much more inclined to 
agree with Heine, that the reign of the 
Anglo-Saxon means universal vulgar- 
ity. It means, on present lines, the 
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prevalence of a dull money-making 
philistinism all over the globe, varied 
by the almost brutal energy of sport 
for which the race is notorious. For 
my part, I confess I do not like the 
prospect. I ask myself what it really 
is in which I am interested, and then 
I ask whether the predominance of the 
English is likely to secure this. Are 
the Anglo-Jewish millionaires who 
raided the Transvaal likely to advance 
the real interests of humanity? TI 
think not. A second-rate Italian city, 
as Renan has well said, enshrines more 
of precious value to mankind than all 
our modern civilization. The Italian 
city thought first of quality; we think 
first of quantity. There is the whole 
trouble. Our civilization is one based 
on mere materialism, our minds are 
saturated with materialism, our daily 
life is steeped in it, and our chief lead- 
ers in politics, letters, even religion, do 
little or nothing to rebuke this over- 
mastering temper of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Until we can find our soul once more, 
I for one cannot discover any satis~ 
faction at the thought that the world 
is to be peopled and ruled by the kind 
of persons I see about me every day in 
the streets of London. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
the domination of material interests 
coupled with a narrow Anglo-Saxon- 
ism, in place of the noble cosmopoli- 
tan sympathies which have always 
been felt by the world’s greatest think- 
ers, must be held responsible for the 
present deadness and reaction in Eng- 
land. The two factors go together, 
because it so happens that it is Anglo- 
Saxondom which has the material 
wealth of the world to so great a de- 
gree. Consequently we have the com- 
bination of commercialism and ultra- 
patriotism, which is the cause of the 
reaction, the cause of the state in 
which England finds herself to-day. 
When this mood is past, if it is to 
pass, we shall have a new literature and 
a new politics with new men to control 
the government,—but not before. 

As things are at present, the op- 
pressed peoples in the East will look 
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in vain to England for help. Her 
government is busy scheming for ler 
own advantages. Those in America 
and England alike who ask for a 
treaty of peace and arbitration and a 
pursuance of cordial relations in the 
interest of humanity will look in vain 
to the English government for effec 
tive aid in this great cause. The work 
to such an end will be perfunctory, not 
profoundly sincere. Those who look 
to any great illuminating work in the 
realm of imagination will be disap- 
pointed so long as the present temper 
of money worship prevails. Those 
who look for a renewal of the hi- 
manitarian triumphs of the past will 
look in vain so far as England is con 
cerned. At present money rules. 
Mammon, “the least erected spirit that 
fell from heaven,” is the one unques- 
tioned god of the country. There isa 
remnant that has not bowed the knee 
to him, but the majority are on his 
side. If it be true that we cannot 
serve God and Mammon, then it is 
clear that the English people will not, 
while their present mood obtains, do 
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any good work for the progress of 
mankind. It is probable that much 
the same thing might be written ctf 
America; the words of the editor of 
the New England Magazine, uttered 
on so many occasions, would seem to 
indicate it. But, as I have said, it is 
not my business to lecture the Amer- 
ican people: it is enough that I have 
indicated the tone of England just now 
as being reason for the international 
failure of England. I can but repeat 
that this failure will continue so long 
as the money-worshiping mood pre- 
vails. On the larger subject of 
whether the assumed predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxons will be a good thing 
for the world, I must leave the ques- 
tion as it stands. Assuredly, in my 
judgment, unless the race can modify 
its tendency to the worship of material 
gain as the chief end of life, Anglo- 
Saxondom will never lift mankind. 
Our one duty now, whether we live in 
the Old England or the New, is to 
preach, in season and out of season, 
the truth that man does not and never 
will live by bread alone. 


OFF SHORE. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


HE coasts of Massachusetts are asleep; 
T The shoreward towns go by upon our lea 
Silent and black; we are too far at sea 
To hear the surges with their thunderous leap, 
That all night long their droning vigils keep. 
We course too widely at the tide’s decree 
To know the ceaseless, anxious ministry 
Of those that guard the by-ways of the deep. 


How many eyes, grown faint and dim, discern 
Our trembling lights go shuddering by off shore, 
Yet, satisfied to glance and look no more, 
Back to their own dark midnight chambers turn, 
Lest some dear hope, long erewhile frail and vain, 
Come back with all its old remembered tears and pain. 
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By William Everett Cram. 


a | NE of the most charac- 
teristic sounds of early 
summer is the voice of 
the young crow. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks 
after the eggs are 
hatched, the old birds 
have somehow managed to maintain 
silence in the nest; for it is at that time 
that the farmer boy is stalking the 
woods, intent on being revenged for 
the uprooting of the young corn, and 
the slightest outcry that might betray 
the position of the nest would mean 
death and destruction from below. 
But later, when the boy’s anger has 
had time to cool and the increase of 
the farm work keeps him busy, the 
danger decreases and the crows ap- 
parently relax some of the severity of 
their discipline; the voices of their 
offspring suddenly break out on the 
stillness of the pine woods in a piteous, 
hollow, rattling kind of wail not 
wholly unlike some of the notes of the 
cuckoo. 

The young crow, however, is soon 
dissatisfied with this manner of ex- 
pressing himself, and tries to caw. The 
first attempt is not such an utter fail- 
ure as might be expected, it being 
quite apparent from the first what he 
is trying to do, and one is justified in 
the hope that with a little practice he 
will be able to caw quite respectably. 
But as the days wear on he exhibits 
not the slightest improvement in his 
articulation, and throughout the en- 
tire summer his voice is like the voice 
of the pudding in Alice in Wonderland, 
“thick and suety, as if his vocal chords 
were soft and fat,” without the slight- 
est prospect of ever hardening. 

If the adult crow is the shrewdest 
of birds, the young crow is certainly 
the stupidest, most unpractical and 
slowest to learn. He insists on staring 
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over the edge of the nest and cawing 
incessantly, as if to attract the atten- 
tion of the entire universe, and the 
greater the danger the louder he 
squalls. If one is shot, the others fly 
to some more conspicuous place and 
continue to caw at regular intervals, 
as if afraid that through some mis- 
chance they might possibly escape 
notice. For weeks after they can fly 
they behave in the same idiotic man- 
ner, utterly unlike the keenness dis- 
played by young hawks or owls in the 
same circumstances. Perhaps I am 
doing the young crow an injustice in 
speaking in these terms, but it is cer- 
tainly the impression an outsider gets 
from observing him, though I under- 
stand that those who have taken him 
from the nest and brought him up as 
one of the family, as it were, hold a 
different opinion of his intelligence. 
Wisdom, however, when it does come 
to the young crow in a state of nature, 
comes with a rush, and later in the 
summer, although easily distinguished 
from his parents by his hoarse voice 
and shorter tail, he is as difficult to 
approach as the sleekest old veteran 
in the family. 

The New England climate has 
always been notorious for its deceit- 
ful way of promising one thing and 
sending another, giving us zero 
weather when spring was supposed to 
be fairly under way, and working in 
left-over bits of summer during the 
Christmas holidays. But there is one 
change of seasons not mentioned in 
the calendar that can be absolutely 
depended upon, and that never goes 
back on its promise—the change from 
early to late summer, that takes place 
during haying time—a change that 
locally is more strictly observed by 
the birds than any other, although 
notes taken at this season in one 
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place might not agree in the least with 

others made hardly a mile away. 
Swallows are typical summer birds, 

and each species is most in evidence 


in its own particular season. The 
white-breasted or tree swallows are 
the first, and just as the snow disap- 
pears come drifting by in widespread 
multitudes, following the water- 
courses, swarming and twittering to- 
gether wherever they find winged 
insects of any kind most abundant. 
Finally they disappear, leaving only 
such scattered pairs and small col- 
onies as have established themselves 
in the bird houses erected for their 
benefit or in the hollows of decayed 
trees in the meadows, and for the rest 
of the season are comparatively incon- 
spicuous. 

The barn swallows arrive at first 
singly, slowly increasing in numbers 
as the weather grows warmer, and re- 
sort tothose dusty, cobwebby old barns 
where they are still allowed to build. 
Here they fasten their cup-shaped 
nests of clay to the rafters. While 
the constructing of these nests is in 
progress, the birds may be observed 
on the banks of ponds and streams, 
pattering about in the wet clay with 
their delicate feet, and balancing 
themselves with half-open wings. The 
clay is scooped up with their ‘beaks, 
and, after being moulded into pellets 
of the size of a pea, is carried to the 
partly-formed nest and fastened in 
position, pieces of dead grass and 
coarse hair being worked into the nest 
in the process, in order to strengthen 
it; it is then lined with fine roots and 
pieces of hay to the depth of half an 
inch, and lastly with the softest 
feathers to be obtained. The selection 
of these last is evidently considered a 
matter of the greatest importance, not 
only as regards softness, but in the 
matter of color, white, or brown and 
white being invariably chosen, prob- 
ably to make the brown and white 
eggs as inconspicuous as_ possible, 
though it is hard to imagine what ene- 
mies would be likely to enter the barn 
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in order to rob the nests of their 
treasures. Perhaps it is a custom 
brought down from the time when the 
ancestors of our barn swallows nested 
in caves and found the struggle for 
existence much more severe. 

The eggs vary considerably in ap- 
pearance, some being small and point- , 
ed at one end and thickly covered 
with small dark spots, others heing 
longer, less pointed, and marked with 
larger spots of rich brown. After 
they have hatched, the old birds are 
kept steadily at work in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of food, and 
there is a continual stream of birds 
passing in and out of every open door 
and window in the building. As soon 
as one beakful is disposed of, they 
must dart away again, out into the 
sunlight and across the fields. If they 
catch sight of any one at work in the 
fields or strolling about in the past- 
ures, they immediately turn their 
flight in that direction, knowing from 
experience that there they will find 
“good hunting,” because of the insects 
that are sure to be driven from the 
grass by his approach, and the mos- 
quitoes and flies that come to torment 
him. The butterflies and larger moths 
they leave severely alone, their favor- 
ite prey being the little white moths 
that flutter feebly up into the air for 
a few yards and then, closing their 
wings, drop like diminutive snipe 
back into the protecting grass. When 
watching them, one at first gets the 
impression that the swallows miss a 
large proportion of those they snap 
at, for the moths have a trick of dodg- 
ing them by dropping at the critical 
moment; to the casual observer this 
seems to happen nine times out of 
ten, but a careful examination of the 
grass beneath will show that it is 
usually only the wings that are 
allowed to fall, the delicate point evi- 
dently being, in the swallow’s opinion, 
to skilfully snip off the plump body 
and not have the more indigestible 
wings and head to bother with. Some- 
times the entire moth is seen to disap- 
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pear in the bird’s mouth, though I am 
inclined to think that the wings are re- 
moved in some way or other before the 
young bird is allowed to have it. 

Although large colonies of cliff 
swallows, or eave swallows, as they 
are more commonly called, build their 
nests within a few miles of my New 
Hampshire home, cotnparatively few 
are to be seen in this immediate vicin- 
ity in the nesting season. Most barns 
have a single pair nesting in some 
favorite nook under the eaves, but 
these few birds are lost sight of among 
the multitudes of barn swallows that 
are flying everywhere throughout the 
early part of the summer. 

The cliff swallow builds a much 
more beautiful nest than the other, 
using a better quality of clay in its 
construction, without any mixture of 
dead grass or straw. It is globular 
in shape, with a round opening at one 
side, which is sometimes extended 
like the neck of a bottle. The walls 
are very thin and fragile, hardly half 
an inch in thickness, and the lining 
is merely a slight bed of grass roots. 
This is the description of a typical 
nest; but, of course, the shape varies 
according to its position and other cir- 
cumstances. Last summer a pair de- 
cided to build under an open shed, 
choosing the under side of a plank 
hardly eight feet from the ground, 
which gave me an excellent oppor- 
tunity for studying them. They be- 
gan by fastening a circle of clay pellets 
in place, and so marking out the plan 
of the proposed nest, but somehow 
never got any further; either the clay 
refused to stick, or some other cause 
prevented its completion, for the birds 
presently abandoned it, and proceed- 
ed to remodel a barn swallow’s nest a 
few feet away. After removing the 
old lining of feathers, they began to 
build up the walls of the nest at the 
sides, following the lines of the old 
nest to a nicety. The walls were 
arched over, and joined to the roof of 
the shed, which sloped above the nest, 
and the opening was left much smaller 
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than in nests built out of doors, only 
the thinnest layer of clay being laid 
along the rim of the old nest at the 
very front. So much less clay being 
required than in building an entire 
nest, the whole was completed in a 
few days, and the pair succeeded in 
rearing a most satisfactory brood of 
sons and daughters. 

As soon as the young barn swallows 
are able to leave the nest, they alight 
in rows on every available perch the 
barn affords, sometimes several fam- 
ilies together. In a few days they are 
able to adjourn to the outside world, 
their places being immediately filled 
by their juniors, who in turn follow 
them out into the sunshine, making 
room for those behind them, until 
nearly every nest is empty. Once 
outside, they gather on the roof in 
such numbers as to fairly blacken it, 
and then, as their wings strengthen, 
sweep away in successive flocks, to 
scatter over the salt marshes, miles 
away, where they spend the remainder 
of the summer, leaving only a few late 
broods, who now have the entire barn 
to themselves. 

But just as the barn swallows de- 
part the eave swallows arrive in even 
greater numbers, to settle on the 
rustling corn, two or three clinging 
to every tassel. Most of them having 
just learned to fly, are so tame as 
almost to allow themselves to be taken 
in the hand. From time to time they 
rise together with a great rustling and 
twittering, and drift about aimlessly 
for a while, to alight again in the trees 
or perhaps in the dusty roadway. The 
purple martins also increase in num- 
bers at this time, spending most of 
their time either perched in the tops of 
the tall elms or skimming above the 
water. 

Still later in the season the sand 
martins are likely to make their ap- 
pearance where there is sufficient 
water, and they behave much as the 
white-bellied swallows do in the 
spring, but flying in larger and more 
closely ranked flocks. 
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Although resembling each other to 
a certain extent, most of the swallows 
have distinguishing points by which 
they may be known. The white- 
bellied swallow is the only one that is 
perfectly white beneath. The barn 
swallow is reddish beneath, and has 
the tail deeply forked; and the cliff 
swallow has a chestnut patch on its 
back. The sand martin and purple 
martin are easily known by their dif- 
ference in size, the first being the 
smallest of the entire group. The lat- 
ter is a big, hearty, strong-winged 
fellow, with a loud, mellow note, the 
terror of all the hawks. Swallows, as 
a class, may be easily recognized by 
their extremely long wings and dimin- 
utive feet, and by their sweeping, 
graceful flight, which gives the im- 
pression of being continued indef- 
initely. 


BARN SWALLOW. 


The bobolink is another bird that 
experiences a most decided change at 
the close of haying. Every one knows 
the jolly black and white fellow of 
early summer, who appears to have a 
continual jag from the time of his ar- 
rival, and is forever singing bac- 
chanalian songs, which, judging from 
his style of delivery, would hardly 
bear translation in this Puritanic part 
of the country. But when the young 
birds begin to fly, he suddenly sobers 
down, and thereafter only chinks dis- 
mally, as if his head still troubled 
him. He also begins to moult, the 
black and creamy feathers falling 
away in patches to make room for the 
new coat of yellowish brown. When 
the process is fairly under way, bobo- 
link is about the most absurd-looking 
object on the face of nature. 

As this is so near their northern 





limit, they seldom gather in very ex- 
tensive flocks before their departure 
for the south; but occasionally thou- 
sands of them will make their ap- 
pearance along the sedgy banks of 
some stream, perhaps having drifted 
this way from the northwest, for in 
the west they are said to nest at a 
much higher latitude than here in 
New England. 

The greater part of the warblers are 
more abundant during their migra- 
tions than at midsummer; but a few 
species may be classed as summer 
birds, and of these the only one that 
is ever noticed by the majority of peo- 
ple is the summer yellow bird, be- 
lieved by many people to be the 
female of the black-winged yellow 
bird or goldfinch. This bird may be 
safely taken as a 
representative of 
the warbler family, 
both in appear- 
ance and_ habits. 
Its color is a pecu- 
liarly fine greenish 
gold, and as it 
darts about among 
the leaves its gen- 
eral outline seems 
strangely indis- 

25 a tinct, even through 
opera glasses, more 
perhaps than that 

of any other bird. It is more likely 
to be seen in willows and fruit trees 
than in the woods, which may account 
for its being so comparatively well 
known. It has won a certain degree 
of fame for itself by its clever way of 
disposing of the unwelcome egg of 
the cowbird, by covering it up and so 
adding a second story to its nest, with 
the cowbird’s egg neglected in the 
basement. 

Where evergreen woods predom- 
inate, the black-throated green 
warbler is usually the most common 
species. It is also one of the most 
easily distinguished. The entire throat 
is velvety black, this extending along 
the sides of the breast in a chain-like 
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BOBOLINK. 


pattern of spots. The sides of the 
head are bright yellow, the back olive 
and the wings and tail blue gray. The 
contrasting colors of the head and 
throat are the first to catch the eye 
of the observer. This is apparently 
the only warbler that can really be 
said to have a song, its notes being 
clear and piercingly sweet, though in- 
dividuals vary greatly in power. Last 
summer a pair of these birds forsook 
the evergreen woods for several 
weeks, and while the male, one of the 
finest singers I have ever heard, sang 
hour after hour in the cherry tree by 
the house, his mate scratched con- 
tentedly in the dust beneath the cur- 
rant bushes. Ever since the country 
was first settled there has been an un- 
mistakable tendency among the 
smaller birds to forsake the woods for 
the garden and orchard, and those 
species that have exhibited the great- 
est change in this direction have 
steadily increased in numbers; many 
kinds rarely met with fifty years ago 
are now among our most abundant 
visitors. Perhaps the pair of warblers 
that became so familiar last summer 
were the pioneers of a movement for 
the adoption of the orchard as a nest- 
ing site for their species. I cannot 
help feeling, however, that they lose 
a great deal of their attractiveness 
when they abandon the depths of the 
forest. A warbler flying about the 
orchard hardly affects one as it does 
when seen against the massive top of 
some great pine. 





Another common warbler of the 
woodlands is the black and white 
creeper, and its name describes it. It 
is irregularly striped from head to tail 
with black and white, less distinctly 
in the female. The nest is usually on 
the ground, protected by the fallen 
trunk of a tree, and the eggs, like 
those of the majority of warblers, are 
creamy white, delicately spotted with 
brown. When discovered, the female 
acts the part of the wounded bird, and 
does it very cleverly, too. 

The Maryland yellow-throat is fond 
of swampy tangles, near water, its yel- 
low throat and breast being conspicu- 
ous among the leaves throughout the 
summer. The male has a wide band 
of black across the forehead and 
around the eyes, varying according to 
age; the back, wings and tail are olive. 
The nest is usually in a cluster of 
briars, sometimes on the ground. 

The Nashville warbler has grown 
very abundant of late years, an incon- 
spicuous bird, olive above and yellow 
beneath, with a partly concealed patch 
of orange on its crown, nesting on the 
ground in the woods. 

The redstart is a warbler that is to 
be found wherever there are trees or 





YOUNG CROW. 


bushes. The male is black and orange, 
and the female yellow and brown; 
both are to be recognized by the 
broad band of black across the tip of 
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the tail, the feathers of which are fre- 
quently spread to their fullest extent, 
displaying the sharply defined colors 
to advantage. The nest is usually 
swung among hanging vines or in the 
slender branches of a sapling, and 
when it is discovered the birds exhibit 
so much anxiety and fearlessness in 
its defence as to be easily identified. 
The Blackburnian warbler keeps to 
the hemlocks. It is elegantly marked 
with intense, clear flame color, black 
ana white. In some instances, at least, 
it appears to acquire its bright colors 
at a very early age, as you may some- 
times see a little fellow in pinfeathers 
perched high among the hemlock 
boughs, his bright plumage making 
him easily distinguishable from the 
ground. It is almost useless to try to 


NIGHT HAWK. 





learn the different notes of the war- 
blers; a few species have one or two 
well-defined notes, but these must not 
be depended upon too implicitly. A 
warbler of almost any kind will delib- 
erately go through the entire list pop- 
ularly supposed to be divided among 
the different species, after which he 
will proceed to originate some en- 
tirely new ones for his own personal 
amusement. Considering the num- 
ber of different species, there is com- 
paratively little difference in size 
among the warblers; they are all to 
be classed among our smallest birds, 
some of them, in fact, being but little 
larger than a humming bird; when 
seen at all, they are generally busily 
occupied in searching for insects 
among the leaves, sometimes in low- 
growing shrubs and bushes, but quite 


as often among the whispering pine 
needles more than one hundred feet 
from the ground. They may fre- 
quently be seen darting out into the 
air in pursuit of flying insects, or 
hovering for a few moments with 
quick, trembling wings. 

The thrushes are generally known 
as a class, but in some cases are not 
easily separated. Generally speaking, 
they are reddish brown above and 
creamy white beneath, more or less 
spotted. The common robin does not 
answer to this description, although 
as genuine a thrush as any. The 
brown thrush or thrasher, we are told, 
is not a thrush at all, but it has always 
been known as such, and probably 
always will be. I believe it is classed 
with the wrens by 
learned folk. In 
coloring it resem- 
bles the thrushes, 
though much 
brighter, and the 
tail and beak are 
longer. It has 
been denied on all 
sides that this bird 
is a mimic, though 
not a few observers 
have found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish 
between its song and that of the 
mocking bird of the south. They are 
most abundant in dry pastures among 
the sweet fern and groves of white 
pine, but are extremely local. I am 
told that not three miles from where 
I am writing, in a region apparently 
suited to their taste, they are almost 
never seen. The nest is placed on the 
ground, in a brush heap, or among the 
branches of a tree, but no position 
seems to assure safety. Personally | 
have never known of a single brood 
that reached maturity, though of 
course many of them do. It is hard 
to believe that all the thrashers that 
visit us each summer are reared in 
some safer region and are drawn here 
by some especially attractive feature 
of the country, year after year, only 
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to attempt the hopeless task of raising 
a family among hosts of hungry ene- 
mies; but all the nests I have ever 
found have sooner or later been 
robbed by the foxes, skunks or squir- 
rels, or some creature of similar hab- 
its, and only once have I seen a young 
bird that was learning to fly. 

The tawny thrush or veery is an- 
other unfortunate that places its nest 
with the four blue eggs on the ground, 
in just such woodland paths and hol- 
lows as foxes frequent, and as a 
consequence most of the eggs are 
destroyed. This nest is more com- 
monly found than almost any other in 
the woods. The little cinnamon- 
colored bird, about the size of a spar- 
row, flies up suddenly from under 
your feet, and without attempting any 
of the artifices common to other birds 
waits anxiously for results. This is the 
smallest of our thrushes, 
and the spots on its breast 
are much fainter than on 
any of the others. When 
one thinks of it, it seems 
almost wonderful that any 
of the ground nests should 
escape. It is three or four 
weeks at least from the time 
the eggs are laid till the young birdsare 
able to fly; and when in the winter soft 
snow lies undisturbed for that length-of 
time, it is difficult to find a square rod 
of its surface anywhere in the woods 
that does not bear the track of some 
flesh-eating animal; and not only are 
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these same beasts here presumably 
throughout the summer, but most of 
them have families to support, which 
calls for an extra supply of food. The 
wond thrush is found here in summer, 
although the Massachusetts line is 
generally given as its northern limit. 

The hermit thrush is more common, 
and is probably the one whose song is 
most frequently heard. There is cer- 
tainly a decided difference in the song, 
but it often happens that when you 
have followed up any particular one 
you find that you have credited it to 
the wrong bird. 

But whether hermit or wood thrush, 
no other song can ever equal it. It is 
hard to believe that the Duke of Ar- 
gyle could ever have heard it when he 
spoke of the robin as our finest song- 
ster, and the only one to be compared 
with the English song birds. The 
thrush’s song has a most remarkable 
carrying quality, and when it comes 
floating up from the woods a quarter 
of a mile away, with all its sweetness 
unimpaired by the distance, you fancy 
that close at hand it will prove unde- 
sirably loud; but after you have 
reached the edge of the woods the 
song fails to increase in loudness, and 
when at last you discover the singer 
perched on some decaying stump, it 
has the same far-off cadence. If you 


remain motionless in the shadow, the 
bird will take no notice of you what- 
ever, and as it moves about as it sings 
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may at last alight 
on a twig close to 
your face, © still 
singing; but the 
song is never any 
nearer, apparently 
still coming from some distant part of 
the grove, and it is only by watching 
the movement of its bill that you can 
convince yourself that the bird before 
you is singing. The generally accepted 
rule for distinguishing the two birds is 
to remember that the wood thrush is 
cinnamon on the head, shading to olive 
toward the tail, while the hermit re- 
verses the order of colors, being olive 
on the head and back and reddish on 
the tail; the wood thrush is also more 
distinctly spotted beneath. The gray- 
checked and olive-backed thrushes 
resemble the hermit, differing only as 
their names imply; neither of them is 
common. 

The whippoorwill and nighthawk 
are unique birds, with no other repre- 
sentatives of their class in this part of 
the country. When flying, they im- 
press one as being of considerable 
size, but their bodies are only to be 
described as diminutive. Their mouth 
and eyes, however, are quite in keep- 
ing with their other dimensions. They 
are beautifully mottled with black, 
brown and gray. The nighthawk is 
the more slender of the two, with 
pointed wings and narrow tail. There 
is a white bar across each wing. It 
resembles its English cousin, the 
dawhawk or nightjar, in appearance 
as well as in name. The whippoorwill 
has broader and:more rounded wings 
and tail, and all but the four central 
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feathers of the latter are broadly 
tipped with white. 

The nighthawk is in no sense a 
hawk, being much more nearly related 
to the swallows, and feeding entirely 
on insects. The 
name was probably 
given to it because 
of its hawklike 
manner of sailing; 
_ and it has not in- 
- frequently been 
handed in to the 
town fathers as a 
genuine hawk and 
the scalp money 
paid over without a 
murmur. It is fond of dry, hilly pas- 
tures, where it lays its two iron-gray 
eggs on a flat stone or spot of bare 
earth. It is often seen in broad daylight 
flying about in an aimless sort of way, 
with jerky, nervous strokes of its 
crooked wings; but the majority of 
nighthawks sleep during the day, 
stretched along a branch or fence rail, 
so blending their colors with their 
surroundings as to be practically in- 
visible. At sunset they rouse them- 
selves and go winnowing round and 
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round, and back and forth, in pursuit 
of supper, sometimes hundreds of 
them in the space of an acre. In the 
pairing season the male rises into the 
air with an occasional dry squeak, and 
then descends earthward with a 
buzzing, roaring sound, that carries 
distinctly for a quarter of a mile or 
more. 

The whippoorwill is much less com- 
mon, and, haunting as it does the 
darkest parts of the woods, is seldom 
seen. It disposes of its eggs in the 
same manner as the nighthawk. Last 
summer I started a female that was 
evidently brooding her eggs or young 
in the shade of a dense growth of 
hemlocks. She fluttered’ unsteadily 
up from the ground and alighted on 
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a low branch, evincing no especial in- 
terest in her offspring, although at 
first she had pretended lameness. 
There she sat with shoulders haunch- 
ed up, yawning intermittently, and 
though I watched her for some time 
showed no indication of changing 
her position in the slightest degree. 
When I drove her from her perch, 
she merely alighted on another and 
went through the same performance. 
The whippoorwill’s voice is its most 
striking feature. 

The cuckoo is a bird of the dog- 
days, at its best in windless, cloudy, 
August weather; but its nest is not 
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much. <A lazy, dreamy, absent-mind- 
ed bird it is, fond of hiding in thick 
foliage, uttering its indistinct, gur- 
gling cries at regular intervals. When 
compelled to take flight, it does so in 
the most deliberate manner, taking 
its silent, winnowing course through 
the woods until it again sees fit to 
alight. Its chief characteristic is the 
enormous development of its 
wings and tail feathers; although 
more than a foot in length, its 
body as a matter of fact is much 
smaller than that of a sparrow, so 
that when shot its weight seems 
hardly sufficient to bring it to the 
ground. I once shot a black-billed 
cuckoo in which the feathers of 
one-half of the tail were short and 
narrow, not more than one-fourth as 
long or wide as the others. Perhaps 
they had reverted to the type of some 
of the bird’s ancestors, when the spe- 
cies had feathers more in keeping 
with the size of the bird. The cuckoo 
is a soft, greenish olive above, and 
creamy white beneath, a combination 
of colors which enables the bird te 
hide easily in thick foliage. 

In one way birds are less interest- 
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ing during the latter part of the sum- 
mer than at any other season, owing 
to their general shabbiness. Most 
young birds require two or three 
months at least for the full growth of 
their feathers, while their parents 
choose this time for moulting, very 
few of them being able to present a 
respectable appearance again before 
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the first of October. Occasional 
birds of almost any species may be 
seen at this season in good plumage, 
evidently having escaped the cares of 
a family by remaining single, while 
cedar birds and goldfinches manage 
to keep their feathers in order a few 
weeks longer by postponing house- 
keeping until much later in the season. 
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AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 


By Madison Cawein 


And drowsy skies wherein the gray hawk sleeps: 


é | HERE is a place hung o’er with summer boughs, 


Where waters flow, within whose lazy deeps, 
Like silvery prisms that the winds arouse, 
The minnows twinkle; faint the bells of cows 
Tinkle the stillness; and the bob-white keeps 
Calling from meadows where the reaper reaps: 
And children’s laughter haunts an oldtime house; 
A place where life wears ever an honest smell 
Of hay and honey, sun and elderbloom,— 
Like some sweet, modest girl—within her hair; 
Where, with our love for comrade, we may dwell 
Far from the city’s strife, whose cares consume. 
Oh, take my hand, and let me lead you there. 
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(After seeing Sargent’s fresco in th 


Deep in my heart's dim halls still lies en 
shrined 

That awe-full sight, the 

face; 

pois'nous curvéd mouth I still can 


calm, unhuman 


That 
trace; 
While all around, about her and behind, 
Circled her soulless maids, and I defined 
Their beckoning white arms across the 
space. 
Her pale blue web of death like wondrous 
lace 
Floated, and yet was driven by no wind; 
For, Ah! those waving folds were tossed 
and thrown 
With writhings 
writhe in vain 
To free themselves: 
they moan, 
But silent waved, like drowned limbs seen 
through rain;— 
And through the Veil, among the souls, 
mine own 
Looked back at me, its face grown gray 
with pain. Ridecly Torrence. 


of meshed souls, that 


nor shriek’d nor made 
. 





























From a Copley Print, copyrighted 1896 by Curtis & Cameron. 
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By Abram English Brown. 
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EARLY MANHOOD 


MONG the humble homes of 
A northern Middlesex was the 
birthplace of Oliver Holden. It 
was a rude farmhouse nestled among 
the hills of the town of Shirley. The 
Holdens were numerous in that local- 
ity, and the birth of a son to Nehe- 
miah and Elizabeth was an event of 
but little moment. He was the fourth 
child of the family, born on Septem- 
ber 18,1765; and when the seal of bap- 
tism was placed upon him by the Rev. 
Phineas Whitney, his name was de- 
clared to be Oliver. “There are no 
Olivers in our family,” said one rela- 
tive to another. “But then, you 
know, his mother!” 

To these country people, whose 
matrimonial alliances seldom ex- 
tended beyond the limits of their own 
town, there was something mysteri- 
ous in the antecedents of the wife of 
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Nehemiah Holden. They fully en- 
dorsed Nehemiah, for he was born 
there in 1731, when the town was a 
part of old Groton, although he had 
started out and seen more of the 
world than many of his companions 
had seen. The stories told him in 
his youth by his townsmen who had 
a part in the expedition against Louis- 
burg, the capture and expulsion of 
the Acadians, together with the pres- 
ence of some of the French neutrals 
in the town, aroused his spirit for ad- 
venture, and he went to Louisburg, 
the surrender of which had given Wil- 
liam Shirley* and William Pepperell 
a world-wide fame. 

While at Louisburg young Nehe- 
miah Holden made the acquaintance 
of an Irishman by the name of Mitch- 
ell, and later became interested in his 
sister, whom he married. Mitchell 
was an alien, as well as Holden, and 
the two formed very strong attach- 
ments for each other at their island 
home. 

Mitchell had married Elizabeth 
Stevens, a niece and adopted daughter 
of the Earl of Carberry: He was an 
agent of the Earl when he met the 
young lady, but his station in life was 
not satisfactory and the alliance did 
not receive the approval of the family. 
Because of this the young couple left 
their home, came across the Atlan- 
tic, and located on the Island of Cape 
Breton. 

Mitchell and Holden enlisted in the 
service of the king against the French 
in the struggle for Colonial posses- 


*William Shirley was governor of the 


Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1741 
to 1749. He was appointed by the king under 
the second charter. It was during this 
period that the southwest part of Groton 
became a district, and later a fully equipped 
town, and in honor of the popular governor 
was named Shirley. 
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sions. Mitchell was killed in a most 
brutal manner. The circumstances of 
his death were heartrending in the 
extreme, and occasioned the imme- 
diate death of his sister, Mrs. Holden. 
The widow Mitchell, with her young 
son, went to the home of the bereft 
husband when he returned from the 
campaign, and in a few months Nehe- 
miah Holden and Mrs. Mitchell were 
married. After the birth of their first 
child, a namesake of the mother, 
Elizabeth Mary Stevens, the family 
left Louisburg and went to Shirley, 
where they established a home. 

Mrs. Holden was a most charming 
lady, well educated and reared in the 
luxury of her uncle’s home, where she 
had lived a prospective heiress. But 
she was of Celtic blood, and to the 
Saxons of Shirley she was one of 
another race, and her acts gave rise 
to severe criticism. It was considered 
of questionable propriety for her to 
depart from the good old plans by in- 


troducing foreign names to the 
Holden family register. 
Nehemiah Holden was a_house- 


wright as well as a farmer, and made 
a comfortable living for his family. 
The isolation of an outer district in a 
new settlement was peculiarly trying 
to the lady, who had enjoyed so much 
better circumstances, but she did her 
part with true Christian heroism. Her 
early advantages enabled her to sup- 


plement- the 
meagre school 


accommodations 
of Shirley with 
helpful instruc- 
tion, and the 
children of this 
family compared 
favorably with 
those of older 
settlements. 
Oliver, their 
first son, was 
early trained in 
the use of the 
saw, plane and 
auger, a_ trade 
for which he had 
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but little inclination. But he was 
obliged to do what he could to aid in 
the support of the increasing family. 
Music was his great delight. It was 
inborn, and his youthful ears were 
keen to detect the slightest discord as 
he sat in the square pew of the meet- 
ing-house and peered through the 
railing to watch the deacon as he 
“lined off the hymn,” and the tune- 
master as he “set the tunes.” The fife 
and drum of the militia company on 
training days called out his admira- 
tion. 

Born in the year of the Stamp Act, 
his early life was in the time of special 
military exercises; but he was too 
young to have any recognized share 
in the parades, in the response to the 
Lexington alarm, so general in Shir- 
ley, or in the scenes of the war for 
freedom which took place on Massa- 
chusetts soil. 

When the Revolution was over and 
the people of Charlestown, who had 
seen their homes and meeting-house 
swept away in 1775, were re-estab- 
lishing their homes, there was a 
demand for mechanics. The opening 
of Charles River bridge in 1786, an 
event of great importance, also at- 
tracted many people to the town 
which but eleven years before was a 
scene of slaughter and devastation. 
Among the new families attracted to 
Charlestown were the Holdens. 
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Oliver had attained his majority, was 
his own man, and apparently the 
prime mover in the change of loca- 
tion. 

Oliver Holden appears in the 
records as a dealer in real estate in 
the vear 1787, when he purchased a 
lot of land where Bow Street now ap- 
pears. He built a house and sold it 


to Samuel Payson, the schoolmaster. 
His enterprise in this direction led 
him on in the business, until he be- 
extensive 


came one of the 
traders in Charles- 


most 


town for many 
years. 

While he accu- 
mulated property 


in trade, he was 
not content in this 
kind of business. 
His musical talent 
was soon detected, 
and opportunities 
presented them- 
selves for lucrative 
employment along 
the line of his nat- 
ural inclination. 
ile was a pleasing 
singer, and was 
early introduced to 
the choir of the 
church, over which 
Rev. Jedediah 
Morse was settled 
in the same year 
that the Holden family became resi- 

f Charlestown. Occasional 


OLIVER 


dents of 
hymns and tunes appeared and were 
pleasantly received by the public, 
which were greatly to the credit of 
young Holden. When the authorities 
in Boston were planning for a state 
reception to be extended to General 
Washington, then president of the 
United States, on his visit to Boston 
in 1789, Oliver Holden was selected 
to gather and train a choir to sing on 
the occasion. A triumphal arch was 
built across the street from the Old 
State House, under which the pro- 
cession passed. When the President 
reached a certain place, Holden’s 
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male choir,—the Independent Musical 
Society, — burst forth with the hymn: 


“Great Washington, the hero’s come; 


Each heart exulting hears the sound, 
See! thousands their deliverer throng, 

And shout him welcome all around. 
Now in full chorus burst the song 

And shout the deeds of Washington.” 


The noted guest was visibly affected 
by the reception at this point. Tears 
were seen streaming from his eyes as 
with uncovered head he left his car- 
riage and went into 
the State House, to 
a temporary bal- 
cony, where he 
stood to gratify the 
throng. 

The “Ode to 
Washington” was 
performed the sec- 
ond time at the 
World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 
Chicago, in Au- 
gust, 1893. It was 
sung by the 
Stoughton Musical 
Society of Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, 
the oldest musical 
organization in the 
United States. 

It is often true 
that a genius is not 


a practical busi- 
ness man: but Oliver Holden was 
both. He was entrusted with town 


business at a time when Charlestown 
was rapidly developing. He was 
chosen the town’s representative in the 
General Court in the year 1818 and in 
a number of subsequent years. He was 
Justice of the Peace for many years. 
In all the duties of the office he main- 
tained the dignity of his position as a 
“Squire” of the best New England 
type. He conducted a music store in 
Charlestown, together with his other 
employment,and in odd evening hours 
taught singing schools. 

But it was not in any of these de- 
partments of his active life that Oliver 
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THE OLD PARISH CHURCH AT SHIRLEY. 

Holden earned his world-wide fame. he has presumed to let them appear. 
It is by his composition of music that “With respect to the manner of 
we are attracted to the life of the performing the music, the author 
man to-day. His success in the wishes that the time, in general, might 
preparation of occasional hymns and _ be slow, and the strain soft. Doubt- 
odes, and the public demand for less singing choirs, in general, are too 
such, prompted him to publish a_ inattentive to those important parts 
volume in 1792. It is known as_ of music. By hurrying a piece of 
“America’s Harmony, containing a music, performers are more likely to 
variety of airs, suitable for Divine sing harsh; in consequence of which 
Worship or Thanksgiving, Ordina- good pronunciation is lost. To rem- 
tions, Christmas, Fasts, Funerals and io 

other occasions; together with a 

number of Psalm Tunes in three or 


four parts, The whole entirely new, 
By Oliver Holden, Teacher of Music, 
Charlestown.” In the author's pref- 
ace we read: 

“When the following pieces of 
music were composed, it was not the 
intention of the author to make them 
public, and no motive could have in- 
duced him to do it, but the request 
and patronage of his friends. He is 
conscious that, in point of composi- 
tion, they will not bear the test of 
criticism, especially with those whose 
advantages for acquiring the knowl- 
edge of so nice an art have been 
greatly superior to those of the 
author; but with a view to increase 
his own knowledge, and an humble 
reliance on the candor of the public, 
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edy this, it is necessary that the 
words be read, and the subject be well 
understood by every performer be- 
fore the notes are applied. In 
doing the importance of the work will 
become the surest guide. Should 
this work continue to meet a favor- 
able reception, additions will here- 
after be made of such pieces of music 
as will be calculated for divine wor- 
ship. Charlestown, Sept. 27, 1792.” 

In 1793 he published “The Union 
Harmony or Universal Collection 
of Sacred Music,” in two volumes. 
Success attended these works, and 
he later published “Practical Fle- 
ments in Music.” This was for use 
in singing schools. Soon after he 
issued this book he associated himself 


so 
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with Hans Grau and Samuel Hol- 
yoke, ‘and they published “The 


Worcester Collection of Sacred Har- 
mony.” After a time Mr. Holden 
altered, revised and corrected this, 
added an appendix containing a num- 
ber of psalm tunes and some other 
pieces of music. This appeared in 
the sixth edition. It was printed in 
movable type by Isaiah Thomas of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who pro- 
cured the type in Europe. 

After the death of William Billings 
in 1800, Oliver Holden became the 
most popular composer of psalm tunes 
in the country. He had a truly de- 
votional spirit, and wrote and sung 
his tunes for the honor of his Master. 
But few of his tunes are heard at the 
present day, except perhaps at some 
old folks’ concert we occasionally hear 
his “Confidence,” to the words: “How 
can my soul in God rejoice,’ and 
“Paradise”: “Now to the shining 
realms above.” But the noble strains 
of “Coronation” have alone been 
sufficient to make the composer im- 
mortal. 

“Coronation” first appeared in “The 
Union Harmony,” and was sing by 
the composer in the Charlestown 
church choir in 1793. It was written 
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in the strong key of A major; and@#t 
is sung by millions throughout the 
land to-day, as it has been for a full 
century. It never fails to uplift the 
soul of the worshiper as few modern 
compositions are found to do. 

The words are traced to Rev. Ed- 
ward Perronet, son of Vincent Per- 
ronet, vicar of Shoreham, England. 
They were first published 
in “The Gospel Maga- 
zine,’ London, .in 1780. 
The tune “Miles Lane” 
was composed for the 
words, and this tune is 
still quite generally used in 
England. But all thought- 
ful musicians confess that 
“Coronation” is far better 
adapted to the words. 

Some years since there 
appeared what was called 
“A New Coronation,” pre- 
pared by Samuel Longfel- 
low. It was first published 
in the “Christian Regis- 
ter,” with the following 
note by the author: 

“Some of your readers 
are fond of singing the 
spirited tune ‘Coronation,’ 
vet they do not like and 
ought not to sing the words 
with which it is usually as- 
sociated. I offer them the 
following words, which can 
honestly be sung by those 
who acknowledge _ alle- 
giance to only one God and 
Lord of all: 


ORGAN 


“Sing forth his high eternal name, 
Who holds all powers in thrall,— 
Through endless ages still the same, 
The mighty Lord of all,’ etc.” 


Oliver Holden’s masterpiece was 
frequently sung as a battle hymn dur- 
ing the Civil War. One soldier has 
given us the following account of its 
effect on one trying occasion: 

“Tt was Sunday. We were march- 
ing to our first battle. We waded 
through miles of sand and numberless 
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streams. Overcome by the heat, men 
dropped from the ranks, and even 
horses fell out by the way. To nerve 
the heart and quicken the step we 
sang the stirring army songs. At last 
the cannons were heard in our front, 
and we knew the vedettes were at 
work. We soon smelled powder, and 
thought of home. The men were 
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Now in the possession of Mrs. Tyler of Boston. 


foot-weary and exhausted, and the 
power of song was exhausted. * Sud- 
denly the colonel rode up to us in 
company with the general, and ex- 
claimed: ‘For heaven’s sake, give 
them something to cheer them on.’ 
Instantly the good old hymn ‘Corona- 
tion’ came to their minds. 


“ “All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all.’ 


“We sent it forth, and it flew up and 
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down that extended column until the 
whole army was inspired by the 
hymn. The boys sped onward to 
battle as if charged by a thousand gal- 
vanic batteries; and while the heavens 
were ringing with song, the God of 
nations seemed calling unto His 
angels to descend and lead us on to 
victory. At midnight the enemy had 
fled; and as I lay with my head pil- 
lowed on my gunstock, the full, round 
moon looked down upon the living 
and the dead, seeming to say to us: 
‘The song for the church is the song 
for the army.’ ” 

The following extract is from the 
journal of a private soldier in the 44th 
Massachusetts Regiment: 

“Sunday, November 2, 1862. I was 
ordered off guard at 4.30 A. M., and 
fell into the ranks without my mug of 
coffee or breakfast.. The brigades 
marched out of the town (Little 
Washington, North Carolina) north- 
ward upon sandy roads, and entered 
the woodland. Weary from a night's 
watching, with the prospect of a 
fatiguing march through a monoto- 
nous, desolate country, I could not 
forget the peaceable Sabbath of my 
dear New England home. Silently 
praying for strength, my ear caught 
the first notes of ‘Coronation,’ from 
voices in advance. In quick response, 
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the long line, catch- 
ing up the strain, 
made the forest ring 
with ‘All hail the 
power of Jesus’ 
name, and forgetting 
myself in this grand 
adoration of the Mas- 
ter, I felt that God 
had answered my 
prayer.” 

Oliver Holden had 
a deep religious na- 
ture, and his hymns 
and tunes were but 
the breathing forth of 
the real man. 
his grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Fanny A. Tyler: 
“Music was his life; 
but he gave a wealth of time and 
thought to every good suggestion 
calculated to make others happy.” 
As a citizen he was honored and 
trusted, and as a Christian he was 
greatly beloved. When he went to 


Savs 


Charlestown there was but one relig- 
ious society in the town, that which 
the Puritans established in the autumn 
church 


of 1631. It was the where 


Rev. John’ Har- 
vard labored until 
his death in 1638. 
The society had 
rebuilt their meet- 
ing-house in place 
of the one de- 
stroyed bythe Brit- 
ish in1775,and had 
settled Rev. Jede- 
diah Morse. Its 
order was Congre- 
gational; its doc- 
trine was that 
taught by the 
founders: and no 
one manifested any 
desire for a change 
until about 1800, 
when there was a 
movement which 
resulted in a divi- 
sion. The Baptists 
went off from the 
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First Church and erected a house of 
worship, at the very dawn of the cen- 
tury—Holden giving the land for the 
meeting-house. but it is apparent 
that in this separation a friendly feel- 
ing existed for the pastor. Rev. Jede- 
diah Morse delivered an address and 
Oliver Holden composed an anthem 
for the dedication of the meeting- 
house in 1801. 

Mr. Holden went with the Baptists; 
but he was not fully satisfied with 
their plans of work, and in 1809 be- 
came the leader of a faction who went 
off from the First Baptist church and 
established a church by themselves— 
known as the Second Baptist. Holden 
and his followers had been converted 
to weekly communion. Their reasons 
set forth for dismission were “that 
discipline was not maintained so 
strictly as they desired, or as the 
church acknowledged it ought to be, 
and despairing of seeing the church 
brought to resemble the Scripture 
pattern they desired to reform them- 
selves.” 

Holden and his little flock discoun- 
tenanced all connection with the 
world in the support of the Gospel 
and with other churches in choosing 
and ordaining elders. He gathered 
his followers in a chapel, which stood 
on High Street, not far from the 
corner of Elm, under the spreading 
limbs of a grand old tree. It was 
while occupying the position of spir- 
itual leader of this company of Chris- 
tians that Mr. Holden composed some 
of his best hymns. One of these is 
found in many of the hymnals of the 
present day: 


“They who seek the throne of grace, 
Find that throne in every place; 
If we live a life of prayer, 
God is present everywhere. 
“In our sickness or our health, 
In our want or in our wealth, 
If we look to God in prayer, 
God is present everywhere.” 


Mrs. Tyler, the grand-daughter of 
Holden, was his companion and solace 
in his old age. She tells us that 


Jt 


“Coronation” was written just after 
the birth of his first child, a daughter, 
whose advent brought joy to his 
home, and his soul poured itself forth 
in a pean of praise. He was about 
twenty-eight years of age when the 
tune was given to the world with no 
thought of the world-wide fame and 
affection which it was destined to 
attain. 

Oliver Holden had the gift of pour- 
ing out music with but little notice or 
effort. When in his most busy hours 
at his store, he kept music paper at 
hand, and wrote out the little airs 
which came to his mind. He promised 
a neighbor the music to accompany 
some words for a special occasion, but 
did not have it ready when his friend 
called for it. Apologizing for the 
neglect, he said: “I regret to keep 
you waiting; but as I have the air 
caged, it will not take long to write 
the other parts.” Opening his desk, 
he took a sheet of paper, and in a 
brief time completed the song, which 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

The home of Oliver Holden was a 
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OLIVER 


From a painting in the 


delightful place. His wife was Nancy 


Rand, daughter of the ferryman. 
She was a native of Charlestown, 
and was born but three months 


after the advent of the boy to the 
Holden home in Shirley. She was 
ten vears old when the family fled 
from their home as the fire kindled by 
the king’s army swept the habitations 
of Charlestown from the face of the 
earth. As a child she eagerly watched 


with others the sprouting. of the 
peonies, when in the spring of 1776 
the Rand and Russell families en- 


deavored to re-establish themselves 
on their adjacent lots. She was well 
fitted to be a companion to the sweet 
singer, and was in full sympathy with 
him in all his work. They were 
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ssession of Mrs. ‘Tyler 


with six children, who in- 
herited the father’s musical talent, and 
with him constituted a happy and 
pleasing choir. 

The only living descendants of the 
composer belong to the family of the 
youngest son, Thomas Frederic. Mrs. 
Tyler, his daughter, is the only repre- 
sentative of her generation. There 
are two in the next generation, chil- 
drenof Oliver Henry Holden: Thomas 
F. Holden of Flagstaff, Arizona, and 
Gertrude Holden of New York. 

The Holden homestead in Charles- 
town was on Pearl Street, on the side 
of Bunker Hill. The house is still 
standing. It is a stately mansion of 
the early part of this century, now the 
residence of Mr. Thomas Doane. The 


blessed 
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original lot extended nearly to Bunker 
Hill Street; but the hand of progress 
has demanded portions of it from time 
to time, and they were sold off, re- 
ducing the lot to what still appears an 
ample lot for modern purposes. Mr. 
Holden, who lived until 1844, called 
his broad acres “the elegant reserve.” 

Holden belonged to the order of 
Free Masons, being admitted to King 
Solomon’s Lodge in June, 1795, and 
made an honorary member in July, 
1808. By the records of this lodge 
it is shown that he was in attendance 
at the celebration of Washington’s 
birthday in 1787 and sang several 
songs. He is credited with presenting 
the lodge with an ivory mallet which 
has been used by the master through 
all these vears. 

Holden became a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company in 1794. On public occa- 
sions he frequently conducted the 
music. If music was to be written for 
special meetings, Ensign Oliver Hol- 
den was equal to the service. 
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Many of the personal effects of 
Oliver Holden are still treasured by 
his grand-daughter at her home in 
Boston. Among these is the punch 
bowl obtained by the composer from 
a brother Mason, Richard Gridley, 
who had a part in laying out the forti- 
fication on the hill in Charlestown on 
the night of June 16, 1775. Gridley 
secured a loan of money from Holden, 
who did not exact security, but Grid- 
ley passed over a pair of punch bowls 
as tokens of good faith. One of these 
may be seen in the Old State House, 


and the companion is one of the 
treasures of the family. The old 
family Bible is a choice relic. It con- 


tains the family record in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Holden. The manu- 
scripts of many of his popular tunes 
have an honored place in the grand- 
daughter’s home. But the most pre- 
cious relic, and that which lovers of 
“Coronation” are most glad to see, is 
the organ as it was when the com- 
poser sat and fingered its keys until 
he produced that divine melody. The 


OLD BURYING GROUND AT 
CHARLESTOWN. 


old instrument is sensitive to ciimatic 
changes; and often reports to the 
curious, with its cracked and faltering 
voice, that it is out of practise. But 
its age and former usefulness have 
gained for it a place of honor which 
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no modern instrument can fill. After 
the winter months, when the organ 
has refused to be of service, it seems 


regulate the tone and make up the 
few stops of the venerable instrument. 
rhe date of building is unknown. A 





to be rejuvenated with the opening 
spring, and its keys vibrate for a time 
with youthful elasticity, and its notes 


are of old-time sweetness. The ac- 
companying illustration, obtained 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Tyler, 


as were other illustrations in the pres- 
ent article, shows the organ’s vener- 
able simplicity. The case is of hard 
wood and is in perfect condition. The 
workmanship was very thorough, yet 
void of any attempt at ornamentation. 
The instrument at first glance would 
easily pass for one of the old-fashioned 
secretaries of our grandfathers’ times. 
The corners of the case are square 
cut and severe as the lives of the Puri- 
tans in the days when the instrument 
was built. The pipes are in the upper 
part and hidden from view. The bel- 
lows is in the lower part of the case 
and is blown by the handle at the end 
or by a treadle in the front. The 
keyboard is very simple. The com- 
pass is four and a half octaves, cer- 
tainly limited, but capable of good 
productions, as the world bears testi- 
mony when using “Coronation.” 
Knobs at each end of the keyboard 


brass plate above the keyboard tells 
us that the instrument was made by 
Astor & Company, 39 Cornhill, Lon- 
don. The name of the importer is 
unknown, but the organ must have 
been among the very few in this coun- 
try when its keys were first manipu- 
lated on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is evident that Oliver Holden never 
regarded such an instrument as a de- 
vice of the arch deceiver, as many of 
our fathers did previous to the Revo- 
lution. The present owner of the time- 
honored instrument assures me it will 
eventually be for the public, placed in 
the charge of the Bostonian Society, 
and sacredly kept in the Old State 
House, where Washington was _ re- 
ceived when Oliver Holden made his 
debut, in October, 1780. 

As the shadows of life lengthened 
and the sweet singer sat at the organ 
for the last time, his trembling fingers 
plaved, while his feeble voice sang 
with old-time sweetness: 


“God of my life, nigh draws the day 
When thou wilt summon me away 
To dwell with those who live on high, 
To sin no more, no more to die. 
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“My youthful days and riper years, 
My joyful hours and hours of tears, 
Passing away like fleeting wind, 
Leave but a remnant yet behind. ” 


The closing hours of the sweet 
singer are touchingly described by his 
grand-daughter: 

“One September night, when he 
was very ill, I pleaded with my 
mother that I might watch with her 
by his bedside. At three o’clock in 
the morning he made an effort to 
speak, but the words were unintelli- 
gible. As he turned his dear face a 
little toward mine, I asked, ‘What did 
you say, grandpa?’ With an effort he 
repeated, ‘I have some beautiful airs 
running in my head, if I only had 
strength to note them down.’ These 
were his last words. Six hours later, 
as the old clock was striking nine, he 
fell asleep.” 

All that was mortal of the composer 
was laid to rest in the Rand family 
tomb in the old Phipps burying- 
ground in Charlestown, the same 
where repose the ashes of Symmes, 
Harvard, the Shepards, father and 
son, Morton, Bradstreet, Stevens and 
other noted men of Charlestown. The 
Rand-Holden tomb is underground 
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and not easily located. Oliver Holden 
wanted no monument. None was 
needed to perpetuate his memory. 
That is embalmed in the hearts of all 
who are inspired by “Coronation.” 
Mrs. Tyler has caused the obscure 
sepulchre to be marked, by placing in 
the brick wall a bronze tablet, on 
which may be read: 


Here Sleeps the Sweet Singer, 
: Oliver Holden, 
: Composer of the TVNE “Coronation.” 
: Born in Shirley, Sept. 18, 1765. 
Died in Charlestown, Sept. 4, 1844. _ : 
: To his dear memory this tablet is placed : 
: by his granddaughter. 
: “All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
: Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


The old parish of Shirley, now the 
Unitarian Society, has caused to be 
erected in its meeting-house a bronze 
tablet, on which the features of the 
honored son of the town are repre- 
sented in bas-relief, together: with a 
suitable inscription to his memory. 

Oliver Holden’s fame will never die 
as long as mortals raise their voices in 
praise to the tune “Coronation.” 


0. Holden. 
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By Joseph 


EW ENGLAND is 
loved and honored by 
her children. Proud 
of their heritage, they 
have been faithful to 
her traditions, and 
she is justified of 














them. They have gone forth to con- 
quer, and have kept her banners 
unfurled. They have sounded her 


praises until her name has gone out 
through all the earth. 

What other sections think of New 
England is also pretty well known. 
The positiveness characteristic of her 
has sometimes provoked antagonisms; 
but I do not dwell on them. They 
have never robbed New England of 
what is justly hers. What one descend- 
ed on one side from New England— 
so to speak, a stepson of New Eng- 
land—thinks of her is not so com- 
monly divulged, and it may not be 
without interest. I probably repre- 
sent many thousands of those whose 
inheritance runs back to New Eng- 
land, but whose lines have been cast 
in other places. As there are more 
Irish in America than in Ireland, so 
there are more New Englanders be- 
yond its borders than now dwell with- 
in them, and if the exiles do not look 
upon their mother section as do those 
to the manner born, they yet have an 
interest in her that is very deep. I 
propose to give the ideas of a stepson 
in regard to New England during 
youth as possibly of some interest to 
those who have never left the home. 
My belief is that New England blood 
tells even to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. These impressions were all 
derived as a stranger, for I have made 
few journeys to New England—only 
one—until after reaching man’s estate. 

My grandfather came of a long line 
of Connecticut geacons. He inherited 
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his theology from Jonathan Edwards 
and his business principles from 
sources now extinct. He was a mer- 
chant in Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, a neighbor of the Beechers, and 
one of the supporters of the boarding 
school at Cornwall for the education 
of the Hawaiian youth. One of my 
early recollections is of finding in my 
father’s library a thin, dilapidated 
book with a title 1 could not read. 
My grandfather, who lived with us, 
told me it was the story of Henry 
Oobookiah, the first Hawaiian con- 
vert to Christianity. He told me his 
history, and it gave me an interest in 
Hawaiian affairs which has lasted to 
this day and made me furious over 
much in the policy of our government 
in regard to that nation in 1893. 

My grandfather was a man of sub- 
stance, extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of buckskin gloves and 
the like. A business partner, who 
bought skins in the West, put up a 
little game—the ungodly in some 
places call it a “Yankee trick” —on my 
grandfather, so that the firm was em- 
barrassed. Though my grandfather 
could have escaped doing so, he paid 
all the debts of the firm of three mem- 
bers out of his private resources, and 
found himself at forty-five with only a 
few thousand dollars. Like many 
others before and since, he then re- 
solved to start life anew in the Ohio 
Western Reserve, at the time almost a 
Connecticut colony. My father, who 
was ready to enter Yale, having pre- 
pared at Stockbridge, went West with 
a heavy heart, for he had set great 
store by a college education, and Ohio 
then seemed about as far off as Alaska 
does today. My youthful days were 
regaled with the story of this trip by 
the Erie Canal and Lake Erie to 
Cleveland, and I looked on my father 
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Marco Paulo. 


as a veritable 
grandfather settled at Oberlin, where 
the college had a reputation exceed- 
ing any in the West for scholarship 
and any anywhere for notoriety, since 
it was a hotbed of the anti-slavery agi- 


My 


tation. There were two important 
features about Oberlin College: it was 
a cheap place to get an education, and 
it was open to both sexes. The at- 
mosphere was exceedingly religious, 
the college being under the presidency 
of Rev. Charles G. Finney, the most 
noted evangelist of his day, and it was 
accounted a safe place to send young 
people. It was there that my father 
met my mother, a Philadelphia Qua- 
keress (New Englanders would never 
call them Friends), and in due process 
of time Puritan and Quakeress were 
wedded. My father was a strong anti- 
slavery man, but not of the Garrison 
wing. He believed in prayer and the 
ballot box, and looked to the Lord to 
bring about His purpose in His own 
good time. How many New England 
people remember the bitterness be- 
tween the Garrison wing and the Bir- 
ney wing? Theformer was most radical 
and violent in his theories, while the 
latter deprecated incendiary methods. 
Soon after his marriage, my father, then 
a clergyman, made a visit to central 
Kentucky, to that portion just south 
of the rich blue grass plantations, then 
as now populated by the descendants 
of the original Virginians, who came 
over the mountains more than a cen- 
tury ago. Here was a considerable 
population of the finest physical speci- 
mens of manhood the country has pro- 
duced. In spirit they were like the 
Swiss mountaineers. Neither they nor 
their ancestors had ever come into 
contact with an effete civilization. 
Their wants were few and easily sup- 
plied. The earth yielded of her fruits, 
and the fruits yielded limited linen for 
homespun shirts and apple-jack for 
unlimited consumption. Here the first 
Kentucky jeans were made in looms 
olderthanthe “Mayflower.” The moun- 
taineer blacksmith made the rifles that 
did service in every war since Boone 
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first trod the dark and bloody ground. 
A log hut was the Kentuckian’s castle, 
while nature furnished him abundant 
food. He was a giant in strength, 
chivalrous in conduct, quick in choler 
and swift in revenge. The clansmen 
of Scotland were not bound together 
more closely than the families in Ken- 
tucky, whose feuds carry on their 
devastating work to this day. A horse 
and a rifle were his necessaries of ex- 
istence; hunting and revivals his 
amusements. It was a good race of 
its kind, but sequestered in the moun- 
tain valleys it had let civilization run 
far beyond it. Of education there 
was but little. Books and newspapers 
there were none, and if the traveling 
parson could read his Bible he fur- 
nished all the mental stimulus the 
community received, except an occa- 
sional stump speeech in an exciting 
campaign. To have heard Henry 
Clay speak was a liberal education. 

My father, with the true New Eng- 
land instinct, saw that these people 
needed education. He found among 
the youth a desire for knowledge 
which there was no opportunity to 
satisfy, and he resolved to found an 
academy where something besides 
the three R’s could be learned. On 
the last ridge of the Cumberland 
mountains he pitched his tents, and 
laid in the wilderness the foundation of 
what is today a prosperous collége. 
Professor Shaler of Harvard, in his 
recent work on Kentucky, has spoken 
of the wonderful geological character- 
istics of the state. From this knoll, 
built of lower measures of the Carbon- 
iferous age, the strata dropped in two 
miles northward through the upper 
and lower Silurian ages, the latter's 
soft limestone being the basis of the 
wonderful fertility of the Blue Grass 
country. To the south the mountains 
showed a remarkable number of out- 
croppings of the Carboniferous meas- 
ures rich in coal and fossil remains, 
particularly on one peak which is the 
highest point of land from Cumber- 
land Gap to Lake Erie. But I am 
digressing. 
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If that well meaning but misguided 
man, John Brown, had not under- 
taken unaided a task which it took a 
good many million people four years 
to perform, I should have been born a 
Kentuckian, but in getting ahead of 
his future, he deprived me of that 
privilege. My father’s academy was 
an instant success. Not only youth 
but grown men flocked to the 
log cabin, where he taught not only 
the rudiments, but algebra, chemistry, 
Greek and Latin. It was the marvel 
ofthat age. The thirst for knowledge 
was remarkable among a totally un- 
lettered people, although the older 
heads were doubtful of the new 
learning and had a-€feat “prejudice 
against a man who did not drink 
whiskey: All good Baptist preachers 
did that, though some had preached a 
restriction of one barrel each year to 
a family, and were known as “Forty 
Gallon Baptists.” They were not 
popular. Looking southward to the 
mountains my father could see noth- 
ing but free soil. To the northward, 
on the fairest acres in God’s earth, lay 
miles of plantations tilled by a happy- 
go-lucky race of negroes, who were 
content with their lot, for they were 
seldom abused and always well fed. 
When it was known that my father 
was a friend of MHarriet Beecher 
Stowe, it provoked a prejudice against 
him among the slave-holding popula- 
tion; but they sent their sons to his 
school, as there was none other like 
it in the county. But after John 
Brown’s raid there grew up a feeling 
that under cover of education my 
father was carrying on an anti-slavery 
propaganda. My father, while fixed 
in his views, as became a Puritan, was 
discreet, but some of his associates 
were less so. Some goods shipped 
from the North were opened at the 
county seat for fear they were Sharpe’s 
rifles, and the first glance at some 
candle-moulds so far confirmed the 
suspicion that the goods were nearly 
confiscated. I do not think my father 
ever fired a gun or a revolver in his 
life, and as for stirring up the slaves 


to escape or to insurrection — why, 
he was a disciple of Birney. But the 
suspicion grew that he was a confed- 
erate of John Brown, and it was re- 
solved that he must go. At a mass 
meeting one County Court day, sixty 
men, “the best in the county,” which 
is the oldest in the state, were ap- 
pointed a committee to notify my 
father and his associates to leave Ken- 
tucky in ten days or decorate the tree 
in front of the academy. An appeal 
to Governor Magoffin proving use- 
less, the little caravan moved on 
Christmas Day, 1859, my parents 
taking their two infants on horseback 
forty miles to the nearest railway sta- 
tion. And so it can-e that my parents 
crossed the Ohio and settled a few 
miles from General Grant’s birthplace. 

Three days before the shot fired on 
Sumter ushered in the greatest con- 
flict of modern times, I was born as 
one out of due season on a strange 
soil on the north bank of the Ohio. 
If I live to be eighty, I shall take great 
pride in telling how I was born before 
the @ivil War, though I hope I shall 
not be expected to give many personal 
reminiscences of it. These are con- 
fined to being badly scared at the time 
of one of John Morgan’s raids, when 
that gallant freebooter entered the vil- 
lage and found that every man above 
fifteen years, except two pensioners 
of the War of 1812, had gone twenty 
miles away to prevent him from cross- 
iuag the river. On that occasion my 
mother buried two teaspoons which 
came over on the “Mayflower” and a 
tablespoon given one of her remote 
ancestors by Letitia Penn; and those 
treasures remain unto this day. My 
other recollection of the war is more 
cheerful. On my fourth birthday I 
was given a “party.” While regaling 
myself and friends with lemonade and 
seed cake on the lawn that evening, I 
was surprised to see the whole village 
population gather in front of our 
house, and with banners waving and 
loud hussas calling for my father, who 
made a speech, which seemed to please 
them immensely. I felt touched at the 
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honor done me and believed I de- 
served it. I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of hearing some talk about 
Lee surrendering and the war being 
over, but I took no interest in it. My 
birthday was April 9, 1865, but that 
fell on Sunday, so it was celebrated the 
next day. It was then the news of Ap- 
pomatox arrived. 

I do remember the next Sunday. I 
was taken to church as usual, and 
was about to regale myself with the 
usual caraway-seed cakes after the 
long prayer, when someone rushed 
in with a newspaper in his hands and 
cried out “Lincoln’s dead!” I shall 
never forget the scene which followed. 
The church was crowded, and my 
father was to preach a sermon of 
thanksgiving at the conclusion of the 
war. There was silence for a short 
time, and then everyone burst out cry- 
ing. I cried too, lustily. I had heard 
of Lincoln ever since I could remem- 
ber, and had drunk in admiration for 
him with my mother’s milk. In fact 
I had an idea he and Jesus Christ 
were much the same, and I was badly 
scared when I heard he was dead. 
Then my father read from the pulpit 
the full account of the tragedy, which 
leaves no impression on my memory, 
but I do remember the looks of agony 
on everyone’s face. Men’s hearts 
failed for fear. It seemed as if the war 
must be fought over, and we were 
right on the border land. Young as 
I was these impressions endure to this 
day. 

The war being over, my father re- 
turned to Kentucky and reopened his 
academy, now dignified by the name 
of college. The students came troop- 
ing back, many of them young men 
wearing army uniforms. I was put 
into the lowest class, and had mastered 
the alphabet (they taught us our let- 
ters in those unregenerate days) and 
had proceeded in McGuffey’s First 
Reader to the chapter beginning 
“Ned, can you hop so far?” when a 
very exciting event took place. There 
were something over one hundred and 
fifty students in the large room one 
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morning, when two wee mites ap- 
peared and asked to goto school. In 
ten seconds the room was empty and 
the young men and women were fly- 
ing in all directions. I think some of 
them are running yet. Now new stu- 
dents came nearly every day, but there 
was a marked peculiarity about these 
two: they were colored! Like a true 
New Englander, my father decided 
that as God had “made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the earth,” the 
little freedmen should be admitted, 
and he was not a little astonished on 
asking the boy’s name to learn that it 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, while his 
sister, black as Erebus, rejoiced in the 
name of Dove. This, I believe, was 
the first time that colored children 
ever entered a white school in the 
South. It nearly broke up the insti- 
tution. Some students returned, but 
more did not, while blacks took their 
places. Today it is the only ‘college 
in the country where whites and 
blacks of both sexes attend in 
nearly equal proportions. Even the 
mountaineers who had fought for the 
Union did not believe in “nigger 
equality,” and the years that followed 
were full of trials. The Ku-Klux 
came to entertain us; but though they 
fired at the house they never molested 
my father. Some of them had gone 
to the school before the war, and no 
one who ever knew my father wanted 
to harm him.* 

While a child I was never tired of 
hearing my father tell of his boyhood 
days in New England — of snowdrifts 
twenty feet deep, of swimming in the 
river, of Thanksgiving days where 
there were one hundred pies, and so 
on, until I felt that my father was a 
very foolish man to leave such a de- 
lightful place, to come and live in the 
wilderness. 

It was Thanksgiving day in 1865 
when we reached our Kentucky home. 
Even then I knew what the day meant, 

*In the March, 1897, number of the New England 
Magazine Rev. W. F. Barton in an article on “ The 
Cumberland Mountains” gave a full history of this institu- 


tion, Berea College, which has largely been sustained by 
New England generosity. 
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and I was greatly disappointed to 
learn that we were to have no turkey; 
and when I found that Kentuckians 
did not celebrate Thanksgiving at all, 
I conceived a very low opinion of 
them. But the next year and ever 
afterward we celebrated in true New 
England style, and the whole neigh- 
borhood caught the infection. 

With the arrival of my grandfather, 
who came to live with us soon after 
our reaching Kentucky, my more dis- 
tinct impressions of New England 
begin. He was then well past sixty, a 
clean-shaven, sparely-built gentleman 
of the old school. His face in repose 
was stern, looking very much like por- 
traits of Andrew Jackson. But there 
the resemblance ended. He was a re- 
served man, but had a most loving 
nature and a pretty wit. He walked 
slowly, was methodical in all his ways, 
but was possessed of old-time notions 
about bringing boys up to work. My 
father was a scholar, and his ambitions 
for his children were in that direction. 
We all learned paradigms of Greck 
verbs before we were out of dresses. 
Immersed in his college work, my 
father was not a hard task-master, and 
we grew up with a greater tendency 
to play than to hoe corn. This my 
grandfather set about correcting. He 
rented an adjoining field of five acres, 
on which was the thickest undergrowth 
of shrubs the country contained. Four 
of us were set to work to grub it. My 
grandfather was a task-master, but a 
just one. He paid us five cents an 
hour for our work, but he expected 
value received. Compared with the 
work I have done in recent years, I 
value my services in that field at about 
sixty dollars per day. Then we planted 
corn, and potatoes of both varieties. I 
have never liked sweet potatoes, and I 
attribute it to the fact that there was a 
drouth that summer and we were 
obliged to water the sweet potato 
“settings” twice a day. The water 
supply was about sixty rods distant, 
and my grandfather had liberal ideas 
as to the amount of water each plant 
required. There were no pedometers 
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in those days, but my recollection is 
that we used to walk about thirty 
miles a day carrying pails of water 
which mysteriously spilled about half 
before we reached the patch. 

Now my father, who was a poor 
husbandman, was strict in his ideas of 
study, and watched our record in 
classes as closely as grandfather did 
the potato patch. We used to feel ter- 
ribly abused between the two; but | 
now believe that we did less work 
than we should and played too much. 
But the boy has erroneous views on 
the subject. My grandfather bought 
two fine cows, and the amount of milk 
they produced astonished the neigh- 
borhood. He always cooked their 
food, gave them warm water to drink 
in winter, and nearly drove the cook 
to distraction. The cows were milked 
three times a day, and what we could 
not use, give away or sell at six cents 
a gallon, was given to the pigs. I 
think the milk must have cost twelve 
cents a quart. My grandfather always 
retired early and rose at three A. M. 
Ile for some reason conceived a spe- 
cial fondness for me, and showed it by 
getting me up at the same hour, when 
I was allowed to churn the butter. 
When the corn began to grow, my 
grandfather got out his cultivator; and 
woe to the weed that dare show itself! 
One of us used to ride the horse while 
my grandfather held the handles. He 
is the only man I ever knew who could 
cultivate a stony field and keep all the 
commandments intact. Did you ever 
ride a horse up and down the rows 
under a blazing sun? If there is any 
more monotonous work in the world 
I have yet to find it. My elder brother 
revolted at ancient methods, and. when 
assigned to this disagreeable duty, put 
a saddle on the horse, held an um- 
brella in one hand and a book in the 
other. This combination disgusted 
my grandfather completely, and my 
brother was relieved of further duty 
in this line, to my own particular sor- 
row. My grandfather practised the 
New England* method of grinding 
edged tools. We had a large grind- 
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stone, and my grandfather prided him- 
self on keeping his tools sharp. He 
never seemed tired, but immediately 
after dinner would suggest that the 
axe was dull, and he would grind it “a 
spell.” He bore hard, as became a 
Yankee, and the task of sharpening 
seemed endless. He would stop and 
examine it every little while, and I 
would look up in joyous anticipation 
of its being sharp enough; but seem- 
ingly it never was. <A few years of 
this sort of work gave us all some ex- 
cellent lessons in application. It was 
genuine New England training, and it 
did us a great deal of good. The 
neighbors used to laugh at my grand- 
father because it cost him more to 
raise “truck” than to buy it, and 
blamed him for making the boys work, 
in strong contrast to the shiftless 
habits of the Southerners. But I fancy 
he knew what he was doing and that 
it was for our moral well being that 
the corn and potatoes were raised and 
other tasks performed under circum- 
stances that used to make us think of 
the Israelites in Egypt. I do not want 
it understood that he was a harsh man. 
On the contrary, he was love itself; 
but he had some shrewd Yankee 
sense, and if to-day I can sit down at a 
trying piece of work and keep at it 
uninterruptedly till I finish, I owe it 
to my grandfather who taught me 
what work was. And indeed the les- 
son was worth the toil, which pro- 
duced little else, since stray cows and 
adventurous pigs usually robbed us of 
the just reward of our labor. 

My grandfather took the “Weekly 
Tribune,” the “Independent,” and a 
paper issued by Dr. Jackson at Dan- 
ville, N. Y., the headquarters of hy- 
dropathy, in which my grandfather 
was an ardent believer. I know of 
nothing more beautiful than his faith 
in Horace Greeley. He had read the 
“Weekly Tribune” since its first issue. 
He not only believed in the “Tribune,” 
but he believed Horace Greeley, who 
was in all things his guide, counsellor 
and friend,as he was to somany others. 
We shall never have his like again. 
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Whatever the “Tribune” said was law. 
When it said that corn should not be 
hilled, my grandfather would have felt 
himself a traitor to have hilled his 
corn. When the “Tribune” said that 
corn should be hilled, my grand- 
father hilled his corn religiously with- 
out question. Indeed, for more than 
thirty years he followed Horace 
Greeley around in all his vagaries, 
during which time he was on all sides 
of many questions, but my grand- 
father’s faith in him never wavered, 
and he would not allow that he was 
ever inconsistent. One summer day, 
in 1872, my father came home from 
the post office and asked my grand- 
father, who was standing on the porch, 
whom he supposed the Democrats had 
nominated for the presidency. After 
one or two wrong guesses, my father 
said, “Horace Greeley.” My grand- 
father looked at him in amazement. 
“Forace Greeley!” he exclaimed, and 
sat down as if he had been shot. He 
brooded over it for days. It was the 
hardest blow he had ever received. 
He had voted for Birney for president, 
but had followed the “Tribune” in its 
anti-slavery teachings, had made sac- 
rifices for his convictions, had given of 
his means to prosecute the war, which 
he believed to be of God’s ordination 
to wipe out slavery. He had hated 
Democracy with a perfect hatred for 
its slavery views; and after all this for 
Horace Greeley to turn traitor was 
more than he could stand; it almost 
shook his faith in humanity. When 
election time came he hesitated long, 
and finally cast his vote for Grant. It 
was the hardest political duty of his 
life. 

Soon after this he began to grow 
feeble. Bronchitis, a New England 
inheritance, set in, and we all knew 
that the winter was his last. His mind 
reverted to earlier scenes, and he told 
us of his father’s career in the Revolu- 
tion, of his own recollections of the 
War of 1812, and of how they feared 
Napoleon would come here after 
Waterloo. He was a very religious 
man, though little given to talking of 
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it. He was a deacon all his adult 
years, and he loved to tell us of old 
New England days when the sermons 
were long and there was no fire. He 
told us of the Pilgrims and their strug- 
gles, of his own ancestors, who had 
been God-fearing men. He read the 
Bible constantly, and encouraged us 
to learn chapters by heart. We were 
all brought up to read two chapters a 
day, and my father was always careful 
to see we understood what we read, 
but grandfather wanted us to learn it 
by heart, and most of our pocket 
money came in this way as a reward 
for doing it. As the end drew near, 
this blameless man was_ perplexed 
with doubts and fears. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was a great and good man, but 
I fear his theology has not been an 
unmixed good. The terrors of Jeho- 
vah, the God of wrath, who was angry 
with the wicked every day. and the 
doctrine of original sin were more in 
evidence in the old New England 
theology than the God of mercy and 
love. Weighed down with a feeling 
of his shortcomings, my grandfather 
drew to his end full of gloomy fore- 
bodings; but the light came through 
at last. His was the only deathbed I 
ever attended, and J have never been 
so impressed. Just before the end the 
clouds burst, and it seemed as if the 
radiance from God’s face was reflected 
in his; he died so peacefully, so happy, 
that it was long before any of us could 
even weep. I hope I have learned that 
the end of the righteous is peace, and 
that old New England theology was 
better than it pretended to be. 

3ut my ideas of New England were 
not gathered from my grandfather 
alone. We took the Atlantic Monthly, 
Our Young Folks and the Youths’ Com- 
panion. I learned to read all three 
together. My father’s culture was 
distinctively that of New England. 
He believed in literature next to re- 
ligion It seemed to us at the time 
a hardship to be forbidden the 
weekly story papers then in vogue 
‘and the yellow-covered novels. 1 do 
not regret it now. At an age when 
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children are now reading fairy tales 
and trashy novels we were imbibing 
the classics. We began to study Latin 
and Greek almost in infancy. We were 
given standard authors on week days, 
but on Sunday the Bible, Sunday 
school books—the worst sort of trash, 
which we wouldn't read—and a few 
other books were all we were allowed. 
My father kept the New England Sab- 
bath as he had done when a boy; and 
a very good Sabbath it was. We also 
took, I should say, the New York 

vening Post, and with the other pub- 
lications referred to we were not 
wanting in good current literature. 
The first continued story I read was 
“Winning His Way.” I have read it 
twenty times since, and still maintain 
it is the healthiest, most interesting 
book ever written for boys. When the 
other day I read in the newspaper that 
Charles Carlton Coffin was dead, I felt 
as if J had lost a personal friend. 

My grandfather, like most New 
England men of his day, had taught 
school. In his old age he took this 
up as a missionary work. In the 
summer vacation he had always one 
or more young colored men under his 
instruction. His methods were of the 
ancient time and very simple. He 
knew nothing of the relation of the 
percept to the concept, and was ignor- 
ant of all the modern methods which 
seem so essential. I have been in 
touch with schools all my life, and at 
this day when I hear learned dis- 
courses on teaching and watch the ac- 
tual practice in the schools, I wonder 
how we ever learned anything at all 
in the days when we ciphered through 
Ray’s Third Part Arithmetic by set 
rules, learned the multiplication table, 
and spelled down twice aday. Some- 
how I must be prejudiced, for I can- 
not see that the rising generation is so 
much better fitted for work in the 
world than past ones. My grandfather 
followed the good old rule, and he was 
an excellent tutor. Nothing short of 
perfection suited him. He would 
work hours each day over the freed- 
men, but they had to work in the gar- 
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den an equal number. That was his 
New England principle. He would 
have worked twice as hard over a lame 
or sick man for nothing, for his gen- 
erosity knew no bounds, but the able- 
bodied man must get his education 
in the sweat of his brow. He made 
but one failure. A mulatto named 
Andrew was one of the most earnest 
seekers after knowledge I have ever 
known. He was a man grown, had 
served in war, and was one of the few 
who escaped from the Fort Pillow 
massacre. He had a great desire for 
an education, and my grandfather 
made a specialty of him for six months, 
during which time Andrew made the 
best garden we ever had, and learned 
nothing at all worth mentioning. How 
well I remember lying on the piazza 
in the sultry afternoons watching the 
orioles and mocking birds in the trees 
in delicious idleness, while my grand- 
father inside struggled with Andrew 
over the simplest rudiments. He had 
almost no memory or perceptive qual- 
ities, for each day was a repetition of 
the one before, until my grandfather 
would retire to his room in disgust to 
get himself composed for another 
struggle. At such times he would use 
his strongest expression, which was: 
“T’ll venture a fourteen thankee he has 
no brains at all!’ My grandfather 
believed in education of the most lib- 
eral kind; but he believed in labor, 
too, not only as a means of revenue, 
but as a moral force in the world not 
to be replaced by anything else. Labor 
was not only dignified and honorable, 
but a necessity, and he toiled as long 
as he could, though possessed of 
means enough to live in comfort with- 
out it, and his toil was mostly for 
others and without direct personal 
benefit. 

When I was about ten years old 
there was a gathering of New Eng- 
land relatives at our home. I was 
much impressed with the differences 
between these people and our South- 
ern neighbors. My grandfather’s sis- 
ter and husband remained and bought 
a farm in the neighborhood. They 
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made a sensation by introducing New 
England methods of agriculture. En- 
silage was a subject concerning which 
there was as much ignorance in our 
neighborhood as there was of the 
binomial theorem. My great-uncle 
knew all about it and practised it to 
the amazement of his neighbors. He 
used the first improved agricultural 


‘machinery, and I was sent to him to 


spend long summer vacations for my 
health. I should judge that I rode 
horse about a million miles in three 
summers, to my intense disgust, for I 
was intensely interested in Hawthorne 
and Dickens just then and would 
rather have given the time to them. 
My great-uncle’s ideas of labor con- 
sisted in rising at sunrise and groom- 
ing horses until breakfast at six, work- 
ing until dark, and grooming the 
horses again until nine or ten. - The 
neighbors all said that his horses were 
better cared for than his family; but 
this was an error. They did not un- 
derstand why horses should be fed on 
linseed cake and curried, rubbed and 
blanketed with as much care as a man 
gets ata Turkish bath. They used to sit 
on the fence and discuss these things 
at great length and aver solemnly that 
my great-uncle was a fool. They had 
run farms for years; the soil was rich, 
and though they no longer had slaves 
they could hire freedmen as cheap as 
it used to cost to keep them. They 
supplied all their wants—which were 
few—easily, and were never worried, 
while my great-uncle used to work 
early and late, never went to the 
county seat on court day, and worked 
all Saturday. Moreover, he would not 
go fox-hunting. They conceived him 
to be a degenerate man, and had no 
sympathy for him. They were always 
attributing some ulterior motive to 
him; but they borrowed seed corn or 
his mowing machine regularly. Al- 
though his crops were the best in the 
neighborhood, and he made money 
rapidly where they made an easy liv- 
ing, they conceived a poor opinion of 
him. 

His greatest trouble was with his 
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help. He paid better wages than any- 
one else, but could not get the natives 
to work as he wanted. The colored 
men would stop the most urgent work 
to chase a rabbit for an hour, and Sat- 
urday work was a farce. Almost 
nightly coon-hunts interfered with 
next day’s work. White help was lit- 
tle better. Such as could be secured at 
all wanted to work in the Kentucky 
way; and finally this led to my great- 
uncle leaving Kentucky in disgust. At 
one time he held Farmers’ Institutes 
and lectured on drainage, ensilage, ro- 
tation of crops, improvements in ma- 
chinery, and the necessity of better 
seed and improved stock. All this 
fell on desert soil. These farmers 
were on the Blue Grass side of the vil- 
lage, and might have grown rich if 
they had followed this good advice. 
Nothing, however, was more apparent 
than that they did not want to get 
rich. As for farming, they had grown 
up on lands cultivated since the days 
of Daniel Boone. They used mules 
and old bull-tongue plows to cultivate 
their corn and tobacco, as all their 
ancestors had done. They had fine 
blooded horses, but these were for rid- 
ing or racing only. As to cattle, the 
bigger plantations raised them for 
shipment, and milch cows were at a 
discount. There was not a good dairy 
farm in the neighborhood. Some of 
these men were accounted rich ac- 
cording to current standards, and they 
objected to the revolutionary methods 
of my great-uncle. They held that to 
do as he suggested would reduce them 
to a little better state than slavery, for 
which money was no compensation. 

I now perceive a clash of two phi- 
losophies in all this, which had for 
bases two entirely distinct moral, so- 
cial and political cults; and they repre- 
sented the differences between two 
sections of the country which had ex- 
isted from the beginning. Thousands 
of Northern men who went South after 
the war to rejuvenate that section 
found too late that the revolution 
could not be accomplished against so- 
cial, climatic and hereditary influences. 


That there was a complete misunder- 
standing between the two sections for 
generations there is no longer any 
doubt—nor that it was sincere on both 
sides. Moreover it was impossible 
that military subjugation could change 
Southern ideas. The North made a 
great mistake in assuming that it 
would. The Roundhead Puritan stock 
that settled New England had certain 
views of life to begin with. These 
were increased by the sterility of the 
soil and the rigors of the climate. It 
was work or starve and freeze—and 
nature always provides for the perpet- 
uation of the species. The New Eng- 
landers raised poor crops of grain, but 
a great harvest of men. .The Cavalier 
settled on the rich fields of the South, 
where nature yielded bountifully at 
the slightest effort. The climate begat 
lassitude, while the system of slavery 
developed a belief that labor was de- 
grading, and those who were com- 
pelled to work did as little as possible, 
and enjoyed the chase, the pipe, and 
too often whiskey, as’ much as they 
could. Leadership was reserved to 
ihe wealthy or to the lawyers. The 
masses not only did not want to lead, 
but attached themselves by choice to 
local leaders, in whom they took great 
pride. 

On the great plantations in Ken- 
tucky were grown corn and rye for 
neighboring distilleries, tobacco and 
hemp, mules for the southern market 
and Devon cattle for the North. 
These planters were wealthy and con- 
stituted the aristocracy of the section. 
The soil was so rich from the con- 
stant flow of water up through the 
lower Silurian limestone beds of dis- 
integrated layers which came within 
two or three feet of the surface, that 
they yielded rich returns even with 
slipshod methods of cultivation. But 
the smaller farmers were not so well 
situated. They made a good living 
according to their standards, worked 
little, and worried none whatever. 
They were contented, and they viewed 
my great-uncle with distrust because 
he was always working and worrying. 
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Besides he was opposed on principle 
to whiskey and tobacco; and with such 
views they had no sympathies what- 
ever. Recently I revisited that section 
after an absence of nearly twenty years. 
I was dumbfounded to find that there 
had scarcely been a changeof any kind. 
The men looked no older, the houses 
were the same, and the farms the 
same. Moreover, everyone seemed 
as contented as ever. When I expos- 
tulated with some of them over the 
lack of progress, I was asked whether 
among the people of the East there 
was more contentment, whether they 
have any more of their wishes grati- 
fied. I was obliged to say no, but did 
not feel called upon to add that their 
condition would not be endured by 
Northern people for a day. They 
would have misunderstood such a re- 
mark. 

I grew up believing that the finest 
farms were in New England, and that 
every boy went to college and every 
girl toa seminary. This idea was not 
fully dispelled until a few years ago, 
when I made my first trip through 
New England. Although I had read 
a great deal about the “abandoned 
farms,” I hardly expected to see agri- 
culture at such a low ebb, or such 
enormous crops of stone fences. I no 
longer wondered why New England 
people. worked. While I found that 
education was more highly esteemed 
than anywhere else, I was surprised 
to find that no longer could poor 
young men get an education as in my 
grandfather’s days, when two hundred 
dollars a year was ample at Yale. Re- 
cent articles by educators on the cost 
of an education at Yale and Harvard 
have somewhat lowered my esteem 
for New England’s educational views. 
At the college I attended in the South, 
two hundred dollars a year was ample 
for all purposes, and its graduates 
would compare favorably, I think, 
with those of any New England col- 
lege. One of them is pastor of one 
of Boston’s largest Congregational 
churches, while others have made their 
mark in other walks of life. It is a 
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shock to think that the great New 
England colleges are so largely for 
rich men’s sons, while so many poor 
boys go West and South to get an 
education. Many of my college mates 
came from east of New York City. 
Whether an education at Yale or Har- 
vard or Amherst is worth more than 
one at the smaller Western and South- 
ern colleges is a matter of opinion on 
which I have decided views, but any 
college education is better than none. 

[ grew up in an educational at- 
mosphere redolent with the classics. 
Greek and Latin were compulsory to 
the end of the junior year. Mathe- 
matics, modern langages and ethics 
were important, but natural science 
was not so well taught as now. There 
was no attempt at individualism. We 
were all sent through the same course 
in the expectation of future study in 
whatever profession or pursuit we 
adopted. Nowadays each student pur- 
sues his own way under slight restric- 
tions. Which is the better system is a 
matter of opinion, and I suppose the 
proof will come in twenty years when 
the crop is fully harvested; but it is 
hard to think of a man with a college 
education who knows more of football 
than he does of the classics, though 
he may know a great deal of many 
equally desirable subjects. Many of 
our professors came from New Eng- 
land, and they were men of rare cul- 
ture and entertained lofty views of life. 
I am willing to set over against two- 
thirds of the advantages a great college 
affords the benefit which the student at 
the small college gets from personal- 
intimacy with his professors. Person- 
ally I think this advantage outweighs 
all the others, but am willing to ac- 
knowledge one-third as a subject for 
legitimate debate. New England has 
furnished a host of professors for 
Western and Southern colleges. Most 
of them have been upright, intelligent 
men, who have sought to impart not 
only knowledge, but wisdom as well. 
The number is legion of young men 
who have been helped more outside 
the class-room than in it by the men 
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who have devoted themselves to 
teaching. 

Nine years ago I was preparing for 
my first pilgrimage to New England, 
when I went to hear Henry Ward 
Beecher lecture. The theme con- 
cerned the condition of Europe. He 
looked badly, spoke with effort, and 
seemed to be suffering pain. Near the 
close of his lecture he mentioned the 
New England Sabbath. He paused 
for a long time, and cast his eyes up 
as if lost in thought. I feared he 
would fall, and felt nervous. Finally 
he began to speak with the fluency 
and rich imagery of his earlier days. 
He forgot his subject entirely, and 
launched forth into an apostrophe to 
the New England Sabbath, which was 
one of the most beautiful things I 
have ever heard. He spoke of the 
days of his youth, when the simple 
customs prevailed, when labor ceased 
at sundown of Saturday. I cannot at- 
tempt a description of his words, but 
they were a defence of the Sabbath 
from the aspersions commonly cast 
upon it in this day. He spoke of the 
influence of that old-time Sabbath 
which had spread throughout the 
world, and held it as one of the coun- 
try’s best institutions. The golden 
words fell swiftly from his lips, and 
the audience which had become im- 
patient before was electrified. I have 
often wished that those words could 
have been preserved, for a more beau- 
tiful tribute to the New England peo- 
ple was never given. Coming back to 
his lecture, he became labored.again, 
and soon closed abruptly. I think it 
‘was his last lecture, for in a few weeks 
he was dead. 

This personal narrative is too long. 


It is only an attempt to hint at how 
New England influences exert them- 
selves beyond its borders. I have 
come to have not only an affection for 
my father’s native country, but to feel 
a birthright in it. I have learned to 
reverence its great men, scholars, the- 
ologians, statesmen. I have learned 
to admire its tenacity for what is mor- 
ally right, and to feel the strength of 
its position in education and culture. 
It is nearly twenty years since I left 
the South for a ten years’ wanderjahr 
in the West. Wherever I went I 
found New England people, and wher- 
ever I found New England people I 
found friends. Where I found most 
culture, most regard for the good, the 
true and the beautiful, I found that 
New England influences predomi- 
nated; and though for ten years I 
have lived in my mother’s own city, 
where there is as much culture, as 
much love for the good and the true 
and the beautiful, I have found it less 
aggressive and less potent than in the 
far East. No section has a monopoly 
of the virtues or faults of civilization; 
perhaps all have their equal share; but 
that New England has made more use 
of its talent for the general good, will, 
I think, be the verdict of those whose 
horizon is not bound by their imme- 
diate environment. Even a stepson 
may partake of the goodly heritage of 
those who faced without faltering the 
blasts of winter, the venom of the 
savage, and the dark forests of an un- 
known region that they might worship 
God after the dictates of their own 
conscience. Yes, it may descend to 
generations yet unborn, when the cen- 
tre of population shall have crossed 
the Mississippi. 
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BYLES GIRLS. 


By: Henry Ames Blood. 


HY need one ask of this or that,— 
\W If they were short, or tall and 
stately, 
Or if they walked or stood or sat 
Forever calmly and sedately? 
A theme it is that much concern 
And speculation would be lost on, 
For is it not enough to learn 
These maiden ladies lived in Boston? 


Or is it quite worth while to name 
The street they dwelt in, — though I 
know it? 
But, ah, the house! it was the same 
That opened to the punster-poet, 
* The Reverend Doctor Mather Byles; 
And while he lived there, and long after, 
Was seasoned to the very tiles 
With Byles’s wit and Byles’s laughter. 


O, could we know the special puns 
The Doctor made when those mad yeo- 
men 
Trained on the town their rebel guns, 
And kept in awe both friends and foe- 
men! 
For surely to that dismal time 
Of sighs and tears and revolution 
The daintiest gift in pungent rhyme 
Was this good parson’s contribution. 


And while the British had their way 
Around about that haughty city, 

One might have seen most any day 
Where lived this man so wise and witty, 

No less than Percy on his horse, 
Or, lifting the sonorous knocker, 

Great Howe and Gage, who came of course 
To call upon the famous talker; 


Or spied indeed these lovely girls, 

From many a summer stroll returning, 
With love and light upon their curls 

And in their hearts the old-time yearn- 


ing; 
Still followed by their red-coat beaux 
All gay in epaulettes and sashes,— 
Ah me, as everybody knows, 
Long since turned into dust and ashes! 


Or seen them on their balcony, 

Where, also sitting in their grand way, 
Still other maids of high degree 

Had come to hear Lord Percy’s band 

play; 

Or on a Sunday in their place, 

While the good Doctor, not omitting 
The Royal Family, sued for grace 

In terms which he believed most fitting. 


Strange the same years that plowed so 
wide 
The lines of care in other faces, 
From these fair maidens turned aside, 
Except to grace them with new graces: 
Until the Doctor said good-bye 
To mortal wit and pun forever 
And, gazing far, uplifted high 
His sail upon the silent river. 


In that same house where long agone 

The Doctor’s quirks amazed all comers, 
His daughters now lived on and on, 

I dare not say how many summers; 
And, swerving not to left nor right 

In matters of old ceremonial, 
Even went to church completely dight 

In costume of the times Colonial. 


The quips and cranks their father loved 
These maids expended little thought on, 
But owned, indeed, they liked instead 
The works of Hooker and of Cotton, 
The tomes of Willard and the rest, 
And lore of witchcraft even better, 
And used to show with special zest 
Wise Thomas Brattle’s well-known let- 
ter. 


And so in full content their gaze 

Dwelt all alone on ancient history, 
With not a glance upon the days 

Unshrouded yet in mist and mystery; 
And not a bowl and not a cup 

But dated back ere Dryden flourished, 
And all their hearth-fires lighted up 

The visions of a past they nourished. 


Their pictured tiles with much ado 
Told tales from Genesis and Numbers; 
Their andirons, it is said, were new 
In times of Christopher Columbus; 
Their bellows had blown many a blast 
In Cromwell’s days of revolution; 
Their very tongs had stood aghast 
When Charles was led to execution. 


And so those maiden hearts of theirs 
Beat calmly on through all mischances, 
Even as the old clock on their stairs, 
And cared no more for modern fancies; 
And when the end was come at last, 
They smiled upon the falling curtain 
And, still confiding in the past, 
Saw things uncertain change to certain. 
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(*‘ Edmund Kirke”). 


By Fames RK. Gilmore 


ANY who are so fortunate as to 
be able to trace their pedigree 
to a Puritan ancestry entertain 

the idea that their pious progenitors 
were a lugubrious race, continually 
mourning their sins and brooding so 
constantly on the terrors of another 
life as never to enjoy a healthy laugh 
in this one. This may have been 
true of the generation which knew 
the witchcraft horror. If we think of 
the original band that landed at 
Plymouth, there was certainly little in 
their barren and wintry surroundings 
to excite cheerful emotions. While 
every second one of them was dying 
of cold or starvation, it would be 
somewhat strange if the faces of the 
survivors did not at least assume 
gravity, and they cast longing glances 
towards an invisible country, where 
Indian corn is not a necessity of 
human existence. But the immediate 
descendants of the founders of New 
England were not subjected to such 
rigorous environment, and_ neither 
history nor tradition obliges us to be- 
lieve that they inherited, along with 
the other virtues of their heroic 
fathers, a sorrowful countenance. I 
know the opposite to be true in re- 
spect to the Puritans of the succeed- 
ing century; for several of those old 
worthies were friends of my boyhood, 
and a jollier set of old gentlemen it 
would be hard to find. 

Among those merry octogenarians 
whom I knew was that great light of 
New England theology, Dr. Nathan- 
iel Emmons. My first recollections 
of him are of a period when he was 
fast approaching his ninetieth year 
and, having relinquished preaching, 
was accustomed to while away a con- 
siderable portion of his time in social 
visits among his friends and old 
cronies. In the pulpit he was re- 
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puted to have been grave and solemn, 
as became one charged with a 
weighty message to his fellows; but 
out of it at the time of which I speak, 
he was a perpetual fountain of droll 
aphorism, witty repartee, and amus- 
ing anecdote, which, boy as | was, 
would often set me into convulsions 
of laughter. 

Though my grandfather was not a 
church member and occasionally, like 
George Washington, indulged in 
“strong language,” he had sat under 
the droppings of Dr. Emmons’s sanct- 
uary for upward of fifty years, and a 
friendship had grown up between the 
two old gentlemen much like that 
between David and Jonathan. The 
consequence was that when the ven- 
erable theologian was released from 
clerical duty he became a frequent 
visitor at my grandfather’s house; and 
I was allowed to listen while the two 
sat by the hour together joking and 
telling droll stories. Once I sat by 
when a neighbor inquired of the 
Doctor why he came so often to my 
grandfather's, to the neglect of his 
other old parishioners. His answer 
was: “Are we not told to leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
to go after the one sheep that is lost. 
The Elder here has gone astray, and 
I am trying to win him back to the 
safe fold of Calvinism.” The point 
of which was that, all of fifty years 
before, the worthy doctor had him- 
self leaped the Calvinistic fence and 
strayed into what were then thought 
to be “forbidden pastures.” When I 
was a mere scrap of a boy I asked 
him one day why he always addressed 
my grandsire as “Elder,” when he 
was not an elder. “Because, my 
son,” he answered, “he ought to be 
one; but he will say ‘damn,’ and if we 
made him an elder in right down 
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earnest we should all be damned 
together.” 

When I was about a dozen years 
old, and the venerable Doctor had 
just passed his ninetieth milestone, 
there was a family gathering at my 
grandfather’s, to which all the chil- 
dren and grandchildren came from 
many miles around. The Doctor was 
one of the invited guests, and he was 
the life and soul of the occasion. His 
spirits were never known to fall be- 
low the freezing point, but at this 
time they rose to at least 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and infected the entire 
assemblage. At dinner he sat at one 
end of the long table, while my 
grandfather sat at the other, and 
there was a big bowl of punch before 
the latter; and how that punch did 
flow,—and how deftly the old gentle- 
man handled the ladle,—and what a 
cracking of jokes there was, with the 
cracking of walnuts! The jokes by 
this time would be stale, could I 
repeat them,—and I cannot; but I 
well remember that towards the close 
of the repast the old Doctor asked the 
“Elder” if his fiddle was in tune for 
“Hi Betty Martin,” and if we were to 
have a dance after dinner, and how he 
shouted with glee when he was an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

This was a Puritan clergyman born 
in the middle of the 18th century. In 
my boyhood I knew a score of old 
gentlemen, not much younger than 
he, who took as cheerful a view of life, 
and enjoyed as keenly as he its inno- 
cent gayeties; and consequently I 
was long ago disabused of the notion 
that the forefathers of New England 
were all wearers of a lugubrious coun- 
tenance. These recollections bring 
to my mind a shining example of the 
contrary, who dates at least a genera- 
tion farther back than Dr. Emmons. 

It was not long after the family 
gathering to which I have alluded 
that I was indentured to real life in 
the goodly town of Boston and be- 
came a member of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association. The Asso- 
ciation was then in its prime, a genu- 
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ine university for young men of busi- 
ness, with James T. Fields, Edwin P. 
Whipple and Daniel N. Haskell, after- 
ward editor of the Boston Transcript, 
for its shining lights, and, a little later, 
George Francis Train, to supply the 
gas on every needed occasion. 
Among other things we had a debat- 
ing club, and I remember that in 
the summer of my eighteenth year 
old Parson Mather Byles was one of 
the subjects under consideration, and 
1 and another young fellow were as- 
signed to defend the old Tory. I did 
not at all relish the appointment, and 
my colleague bluntly refused to act, 
saying that Byles was a brainless old 
renegade who went about cracking 
senseless jokes when he should have 
been defending his country. He 
could not, he said, be defended; and 
so thought every other one of the 
members,—and I was left to plead 
alone the cause of the incorrigible old 
Tory, in opposition to two of the best 
debaters in the club. The odds 
against me were great; but I con- 
cluded to face them, for with two 
against one, and that one on the 
wrong side of the question, it would 
not be much disgrace to be beaten. 
Still I thought I had a chance, seeing 
that my opponents would doubtless 
be over confident and poorly prepare 
themselves, while I should go to the 
bottom of the old renegade—explore 
his entire mental and moral nature 
for the good that was in him; and 
some good ought to be found in a 
brilliant Boston preacher, who was 
directly descended from Richard 
Mather and John Cotton. 

I set about the exploration by first 
reading nearly all that the old parson 
had written, both in prose and verse, 
and also whatever had been published 
about him; and then, calling to mind 
that in my younger days I had often 
heard Dr. Emmons speak of Byles in 
a kindly way, I went down to Frank- 
lin and interviewed the old theo- 
logian. He was then a month or 
two past his ninety-fifth birthday, but 
his eye was as bright and his mind as 
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clear as many anotherman’sof half his 
age. I remember that he recognized 
me at once, and his first words were: 
“Well, my son, the old Elder has got 
safely into the Kingdom. I feared a 
little that St. Peter would have a few 
oaths charged up against him; but | 
am persuaded that his uniformly 
good and kindly life blotted them all 
out, and he was let in without any 
difficulty.” 

I introduced the object of my visit 
by referring to the young clergyman 
who once applied to him for instruc- 
tion as to how to write his sermons, 
and whom he had answered: “First 
have something to say; then say it.” 
I told him that I was in a worse plight 
than the young preacher, for I neither 
knew what to say nor how to say it, 
and I hoped he would help me for the 
love he had borne my grandfather. 
Here he checked me by saying: 
“Why don’t you say for the love I 
bear you?—for I have known you 
since you were a mere chunk of ani- 
mated matter not larger than a piece 
of chalk.” 

This was early in 1840—more than 
fifty years ago; hence it will not be 
expected that I shall repeat his con- 
versation verbatim; but I remember 
its substance distinctly, and can per- 
haps give it in words that will be 
characteristic of the grand old man 
who wore so worthily the mantle of 
Jonathan Edwards. When I told 
him that I had to speak in defence of 
Mather Byles, his eyes brightened 
and he exclaimed: “I wish I could 
stand in your shoes, my boy; for the 
Parson was one of my best friends, 
and I don’t know but I owe more to 
him than to any other man I ever 
knew; for he it was who taught me 
never to preach what I did not fully 
believe, and that it is no certain mark 
of godliness to wear a sad counte- 
nance. In fact, he once told me that 
the genuine Christian denied his pro- 
fession if he was not continually jolly; 
for, his ‘calling and election’ being 
sure, he had no occasion to feel any 
anxiety on any subject whatever. 


AND MATHER BYLES. 


But I suspect that Byles’s jollity was 
a good deal a thing of temperament. 
His wit bubbled up as naturally as 
spring water, and his witticisms kept 
Boston on a broad grin for all of half 
acentury. You heard them repeated 
on the streets and at the most select 
dinner parties. They entitled him to 
a monument, because they promoted 
the public health by aiding the public 
digestion. But in defending the 
Parson you will be at a disadvantage, 
not merely on account of your having 
two opponents, but because of the 
prejudices of your audience; hence, 
you must get them with you at the 
earliest possible moment,—and the 
best way to do this with an audience 
of young men is by humorous anec- 
dote. Suppose at the very outset you 
should say in a playful way that: the 
gentleman who has preceded you is 
altogether in the dark about his sub- 
ject—quite as much in the dark as 
was the old lady who on the occasion 
of the dark day in 1780 sent her son 
to Parson Byles to inquire the cause 
of the darkness,—to which he re- 
plied: ‘My son, go back and tell your 
mother that I am quite as much in 
the dark as she is.’ You might add 
that you were yourself in darkness 
until you had gone twenty-five miles 
to interview an old gentleman of 
ninety-five, who was the bosom friend 
of Parson Byles from 1770 until 1788, 
when he died; and that the old fel- 
low, who still knows chalk from 
cheese, had assured you that Byles 
was one of the best and purest men 
who ever lived; that he was the friend 
and correspondent of Isaac Watts 
and Alexander Pope, and himself the 
writer of some of the best prose and 
verse of his time; and, moreover, had 
for forty-three years been the honored 
pastor of one of the largest, most re- 
fined and most intellectual of the 
Boston churches. Then, you might 
ask if such a man stood in need of any 
defence; did he not rather deserve 
the grateful regard of posterity? 


Having said this, do you quietly take 
your seat. 
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“Your second opponent will then 
pop up and say that you have alto- 
gether dodged the question; that you 
are entirely right in attributing intel- 
lectual ability and a high moral char- 
acter to Parson Byles, but you have 
entirely ignored the flagrant fact that 
he was an unmitigated Tory, so open 
a Tory as to exclaim in unseemly glee 
when the British red-coats were 
marched into Boston: ‘Ah! now our 
grievances will be red-dressed.’ 
Then he will soar on the wings of the 
eagle. Let him soar—the higher the 
better. Sit vou silent until he is out 
of breath; then rise and thank him 
for having saved you the trouble of 
repeating the fine things you had 
committed to memory about the 
star-spangled banner and the Amer- 
ican rooster. Then you~ might 
say you had studied Olney’s geog- 
raphy, and so knew our country 
to be bounded on the north by 
the aurora borealis, on the east by 
the rising sun, on the west by the 
horizon, and on the south by as far 
as you have a mind to go—which last 
will be pat for the present clamor 
about the annexation of Texas. 
Then add that without dispute the 
American eagle is the king of birds 
and a fit emblem of our great Ameri- 
can Union. It is properly high trea- 
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son to lift a hand against it; but is it 
a mortal offence to raise a laugh 
when it drops one of its tail-feathers; 
and what more than this did Parson 
Byles? And could a jolly old Puri- 
tan who had eyes to see through the 
humbug of things, do anything less? 
For I[ tell you, my boy, there was just 
as much humbug in politics seventy 
vears ago as there is to-day; and 
throwing out Sam and John Adams 
and John Hancock and some few 
other leaders, the majority of our 
New England patriots were a sorry 
set. I stood with Parson Byles on 
the corner of what are now School 
and Washington Streets, in March, 
1770, and watched the funeral pro- 
cession of Crispus Attucks—that half 
Indian, half negro and altogether 
rowdy, who should have been stran- 
gled long before he was born. There 
were all of three thousand in the pro- 
cession—the most of them drawn 
from the slums of Boston; and as they 
went by the Parson turned to me and 
said: ‘They call me a brainless Tory; 
but tell me, my young friend, which is 
better—to be ruled by one tyrant 
three thousand miles away,or bythree 
thousand tyrants not a mile away?” 

I foilowed the good old Doctor’s 
direction; and it was decided that I 
had the best of the discussion. 











SAKONNET COVE. 
By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


If I could own Sakonnet cove, 

No more across the earth I'd rove, 

But build me here a little cot, 

And daily bless the happy lot 

That made me comrade of the land 

Where white waves wash the shining sand. 





lf | could own Sakonnet cove, 
No more across the sea I'd rove, 
But build me here a little boat, 
And o’er the water gently float, 
The happy comrade of the sea, 
Who loves its tidal symphony. 





























SAKONNET LIGHT. 
By Lydia Avery Coontley. 


Our boat is out upon the sea; 

The winds blow soft, the sails are free; 
Her white bow tosses diamond spray 
Upon the swell that glides away. 
Across a royal road the sun 

Into the west his course doth run; 

Far out, a boat with shining sail 

Calls to the sun farewell and hail; 

The waves shake out their flags of white 
And evening signals to the night. 





The billows strong and stronger grow, 
‘Lhe white keel beats them into snow; 
We rise upon the sea’s high crest 

And dip into her deep curved breast. 
‘Lhe lighthouse, like a soldier dressed, 
Looks out into the glowing west, 

With shining helmet, coat of mail— 

by day, by night, he greets each sail, 
And, “Hail, Sakonnet!” each replies 
Across the waves, ‘neath arching skies. 
“If on these rocks you did not stand, 
Death signs would mark the peaceful strand. 
So hail! bright beacon of the night, 
Hail, and thrice hail, Sakonnet Light!” 











BLOCK ISLAND. 


By Samuel W. Mendum. 





“Lonely and wind-shorn, wood-forsaken, 
With never a tree for spring to waken, 
For tryst of lovers or farewells taken, 
“Circled by waters that never freeze, 
Beaten by billow and swept by breeze, 
Lieth the island of Manisees.” 
Whittier—"The Palatine.” 
WENTY-FIVE miles southwest 
T of Newport and ten miles from 
Point Judith, the nearest land, 
lies Block Island, which has of late 
years grown so rapidly in favor as a 
summer resort with those who love 
the ocean and like to feel that they are 
so far removed from things conti- 
nental that not even a land breeze can 
be mixed with the pure sea air they 
breathe. 

The island has been in years gone 
by the scene of so many wrecks that 
it might naturally enough be thought 
that its name is the logical result of 
its position as a block to navigation; 
but in truth the name represents the 
sum total of immortality which the 
world has conferred upon one Adrian 
Block, a Dutch explorer, who seems 
to have thought it worth his while to 
land and formally “discover” the 
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island, though ninety years before, in 
1524, the French navigator Verrazano 
sailed around it and recorded its shape 
as triangular and the island as “full 
of hills and covered with trees.” The 
last observation is of peculiar interest, 
as the island is now and has been for 
a hundred and fifty years utterty bar- 
ren of timber, save for a few fruit and 
shade trees here and there, which by 
the most persistent nursing are helped 
to a precarious existence, so fiercely 
do the winds of winter blow upon 
them. The island has not yet been 
beaten out of the triangular shape by 
the terrible blows of the Atlantic; a 
map of it looks like a huge mutton- 
chop, the small end toward the north. 
it is also still so full of hills that its 
surface seems to have become solidi- 
fied while fiercely boiling. The north- 
ern end, called Sandy Point, is low, 
but the bubbling surface gradually 
rises toward the centre, the highest 
point, Beacon Hill, being rather more 
than two hundred feet above the sea. 
Toward the southern end this high 
level is generally maintained, and ab- 
ruptly terminates in perpendicular 
bluffs one hundred and fifty feet high, 
which the waves of the Atlantic, 
driven by “sou’easters” dash against, 
often with damaging effect. 

The geology of Block Island has 
always been interesting, and of late 
certain questions have arisen as to the 
age of the underlying strata which 
make the island one of special inter- 
est to the geologist. According to 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, the eminent Yale 
geologist, who has given recent study 
to the island, the foundation clays, 
which still constitute the bulk of the 
island, were evidently much eroded 
before the glacial drift was spread over 
them. The depressions in these clays 
form the impervious stratum for the 
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bottom of the numerous ponds 
for which the island is noted. The 
opinions of Professor Marsh, 
given in an article written last 
September, and published in the 
American Journal of Arts and Sci- 
ences (vol. 152, p. 295), are very 
interesting. Professor Marshsays: 

“The clays all appear to be 
fresh water deposits, and should 
certainly contain vertebrate fos- 
sils. I found none in the limited 
time at my command, but more 
careful exploration would un- 
doubtedly bring them to light and 
thus determine the geological age 
of these interesting beds. . . . 
The massive clay beds of Block 
Island were derived from the de- 
composition of the granite rocks 
to the north, and were deposited 
in quiet waters. The iron ore now 
in them came also from the north- 
ern crystalline rocks, mainly a 
magnetite which may still be seen 
in the sands of all the beaches of 
the island, and on one of them 
this mineral sand was for a while 
used in making metallic iron. 
, The glacial drift covers 
most of the surfaces, and the hills 
and shores are strewn with boul- 
ders of crystalline rocks, granite, 
gneiss, quartz, etc., that came 
over the ice from the mainland on 
the north. Large masses of both 
the porphyritic and the garnet- 
bearing gneiss, waifs from the 
Rhode Island shore, may be 
sasily recognized; and in the 
beach sand resulting from the 
attrition of the latter, the separate 
garnets may be found. On some 
of the glacial hills, near the shore 
or around the Great Pond, shell 
heaps of considerable antiquity 
may be observed, but so far as I 
could learn none of them have 
been explored. . . . The pres- 
ence of such great masses of 
stratified clay, evidently of high 
antiquity, on this diminutive isl- 
and facing the Atlantic, opens up 
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many questions of interest beyond the 
mere geological age of the deposits. 
These beds of clay must be the rem- 
nants of a great formation which ex- 
tended out far beyond the present 
coast line, and being of fresh water 
origin and laid down in quiet waters, 
they prove the former existence of an 
extensive barrier along the continental 
border between them and the Atlantic 
depths beyond.” 

Professor Marsh thinks there is rea- 
son to believe that the Block Island 
beds are as old as the Potomac beds, 
and may be assigned to the late 
jurassic, the middle period of the rep- 
tilian age. He is confident that future 
investigations will reveal fossils to 
confirm this belief. 

It is a pity that old Block’s title to 
the island’s name has not been set 
aside for the older and more beautiful 
Isle of Manisees, which is Indian for 
Little God's Island, and gave the 
name to the first known inhabitants, 
the Manisees Indians, a branch of the 
famous Narragansetts. Before the act- 
ual settlement of the island, Captain 
John Oldham visited it for trading 
purposes, but lost his life at the hands 
of the savages, who butchered him 
mercilessly. It is often claimed that 


investigation generally proves a white 
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man to be the original offender in 
cases of trouble with the Indians, and 
there is a tradition, not very widely 
known, that Oldham had sold the 
Maniseeans onion seeds, which he told 
them would yield a crop of gunpowder 
if planted. Soon after Oldham’s 
death, the island was subjugated by 
Colonel Endicott, under authority 
from Massachusetts, as a punishment 
for that ruthless murder; and in 1637 
the ownership of Massachusetts was 
acknowledged by Miantonomoh, the 
great Narragansett sachem. He made 
good his acknowledgment by paying 
a vearly tribute of one hundred fath- 
oms of beads or wampum into the 
colonial treasury. 

In 1658 the island was transferred 
to John Endicott, Richard Belling- 
ham, Daniel Dennison and William 
Hawthorne, who sold it two years 
later for four hundred dollars to six- 
teen individuals, who “bought to im- 
prove.” The purchasers built their 
vessels at Braintree and sent them 
around Cape Cod to Taunton, where 
the party embarked for Block Island, 
to become its pioneer settlers and the 
ancestors of its hardy people. A few 
vears later the island was annexed to 
Rhode Island. It must have present- 
eda far more beautiful sight in those 
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days than now, for dense forests cov- 
ered it, while to-day its bare and re- 
markably uneven surface is unrelieved 
by foliage. For hardly more than 
sixty years was there timber enough 
for the settlers; one of the rarest and 
most proudly exhibited relics on the 
island is an old stave dug up from the 
original canal connecting the Great 
Pond with the sea, and confidently 
asserted to have been hewn from na- 
tive timber. 

The disappearance of the timber 
was looked upon with alarm by the 
inhabitants. More than a hundred 
and fifty years ago a town meeting 
was called to consider the matter, and 
it was stated in the preamble to the 
call that there was “great scarcity of 
timber and fencing stuff, and many 
people hath not enough for firing and 
fencing, and the mainland being so 
far off from this place, so that if we 
do not endeavor to preserve our tim- 
ber and fencing stuff, the inhabitants 
must be forced to depart the island.” 

In spite of these formal proceedings 
the timber disappeared; but the popu- 
lation did not go with it, for kind Na- 
ture had provided in abundance sub- 
stitutes for “firing and fencing stuff.” 
In some places the pioneer settler 
could hardly have taken a step with- 
out treading on a stone, though singu- 
larly enough there is not a ledge on 
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the island. These stones are now 
found in cellars and in the finely built 


walls which bound the fields ana 
roads. It is estimated that there are 
more than three hundred miles of 


stone wall on the island. 

lor firing, there was a treasure 
which bountifully supplied the inhab- 
itants until the use of coal became 
general. That treasure was peat, 
which for over one hundred years was 
the fuel of the island. Almost every 
farm has its peat bed, thanks to the 
innumerable pockets between the hills 
where vegetable matter has been de- 
posited. Owing to the hard work i 
getting the peat from its beds, it is 
generally known upon the island as 
“tug.” As soon as it is taken out it 
is moulded into balls by the hands, 
and when partially dried is stacked up 
in pyramids like piles of cannon balls, 
until it is thoroughly dry, when it is 
stored in the ‘‘tug-house.” So late as 
1875. 544 cords were dug; and it is 
still used to a limited extent. 

The island had the vicissitudes of 
Indian, Colonial and Revolutionary 
war, common to all New England set- 
tlements, though it appears to have 
been singularly free from the perse- 
cution of the Indians. After their 
complete subjugation in 1637, there 
was constant fear of outbreak, but 
none actually occurred. During the 
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progress of King Philip’s war the 
islanders felt considerable alarm, and 


it is recorded that the total strength of 
the island, seventeen men and a boy, 
challenged the Indians, twenty times 
that number, to a pitched battle. The 
challenge was not accepted, and the 
victory thus won was so complete that 
ever afterwards an unbroken friend- 
ship continued between the Mani- 
seeans and the whites. 

Probably no body of Americans ex- 
hibited more admirable courage than 
the inhabitants of Block Island at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. When 
they unhesitatingly cast in their lot 
with the Colonies, it must have seemed 
even to themselves that they were to 
be subjected to incessant danger from 
their exposed and defenceless position. 

A town meeting was held, March 2, 
1774, with John Sands, Esq., as mod- 
erator. Among the resolves passed at 
that meeting were the following: 


“We, the inhabitants of this town, 
being legally convened in town meet- 
ing, do firmly resolve, as the opinion 
of said town, that the Americans 
have as good a right to be as free a 
people as any upon the earth, and to 
enjoy at all times an uninterrupted 
possession of their rights and proper- 
ties. That a tax on the inhabitants of 
America, without their consent, is a 
measure absolutely destructive of 
their freedom, tending to enslave and 
impoverish all who tamely submit to 
it. That we will heartily unite with 
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our American brethren in supporting 
the inhabitants of this Continent in all 
their just rights and privileges.” 


Here was as good a declaration of 
independence as the famous docu- 
ment signed at Philadelphia two 
years later. And the courage of those 
brave men at Block Island was given 
even a severer test than they could 
have anticipated. In addition to the 
dangers of their exposed position, 
with scant protection provided by the 
American government, they were de- 
prived not only of their live-stock, but 
of their trade, by Rhode Island her- 
self. In order to prevent the resources 
of the island from inuring to the ben- 
efit of the enemy, a vote was passed 
by the Rhode Island Assembly in 
1775, ordering all neat cattle and 
sheep upon the island, “excepting a 
sufficiency for the inhabitants,”’ to be 
brought to the continent; and this or- 
der was carried out. But this was not 
all. It was feared that unrestricted 
intercourse between Block Island and 
the mainland might enable the enemy 
to secure information; and in 1776 the 
Rhode Island Assembly voted that the 
inhabitants of Block Island be “pro- 
hibited from coming from said island 
into any other part of this state, upon 
pain of being considered as enemies to 
the state’; and imprisonment was the 
penalty for violating this law. An ex- 
ception was made in favor of those 
who left the island for good, and such 
action was urged the Block 
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Islanders. It is recorded that one Mr. 
Hazard was instructed to “earnestly 
exhort the inhabitants of New Shore- 
ham to remove off from the island.” 

The condition of the islanders was 
indeed pathetic. It would seem that 
they were poorly rewarded for their 
brave declaration of independence. 
The island must have been depopu- 
lated, had not the Assembly modified 
its action and empowered certain per- 
sons to permit trustworthy islanders 
to come to certain parts of the main- 
land for purposes of trade. Surely it 
was a time of thanksgiving for Block 
Island when in May, 1783, the glad 
message from the Assembly, “That all 
the rights, liberties and privileges of 
the other citizens of this state be re- 
stored,” was read to them. 

During the war of 1812 Block 
Island was proclaimed neutral; and 
her character seems to have been so 
well known and respected by the Eng- 
lish commanders that, according to 
Rev. S. T. Livermore, the historian of 
Block Island, “not a murmur of com- 
plaint against English plunder lingers 
upon the island.” 

Farming, fishing and the saving of 
wrecks, these have been the indus- 
tries which have supported the isl- 


anders until the entertainment of 
summer visitors began to attract 
attention and capital. There are 


good farms upon the island, though 
it is only by the most persistent 


attention that the soil can be made 
productive. For the Block Island 
farmer Nature has furnished a valua- 
ble fertilizer in the vast quantities of 
sea-weed thrown upon the island by 
the waves. The shore is divided into 
claims, from which the respective 
owners hasten to gather the sea-weed 
during or immediately after the 
storms. The summer hotel business 
has given a decided stimulus to agri- 
culture on the island, and a very cred- 
itable amount of garden truck is raised 
to supply the hotel tables. Many flocks 
of sheep graze upon the innumerable 
knolls, where the pasturage is always 
good, owing to the bountiful supply 
of water with which the island is 
blessed. It is doubtful whether there is 
so small an area in the world possess- 
ing so many ponds as Block Island. 
The island at its greatest length 
is hardly six miles long, and no- 
where is it more than four miles wide; 
vet there are at least one hundred 
ponds which do not become dry once 
in ten vears. They are of all sizes, 
from a little duck pool to the Great 
Pond, which covers nearly a thousand 
acres. On the highest parts of the 
island there are quite sizable ponds, 
which have no apparent inlets or out- 
lets, and never become dry. These 
ponds are well stocked with fish; so 
that one can enjoy both salt and 
fresh water fishing at Block Island. 
The writer has seen taken out of 
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Sand’s Pond a string of pickerel and 
bass that would do credit to northern 
Maine; the largest of the pickerel 
weighed over four pounds. 

It need hardly be said that up to the 
time that Block Island became a pop- 
ular summer resort, salt water fishing 
—fishing for business—was by far the 
most important industry. At the pres- 
ent time it is probable that the income 
from summer visitors is considerably 
in excess of the receipts from fishing. 
In the spring and fall deep sea cod- 
fishing is carried on to a large extent. 
In the summer more attention is paid 
tothe bluefish and swordfish. [luefish- 
ing is the leading attraction in the way 
of pleasure ; 
fishing. About 
the first thing 
a man 
who is 


does 
not a 


hopeless land- 
lubber is to 
make arrange- 
with 


ments 
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one of the many skippers whom he 
meets at the landing for a try at 
the bluefish. Of course the luck va- 
ries with bluefishing as with other 
fishing; but it rarely happens that a 
week of perseverance fails to bring 
ample reward to the fisherman. Then, 
too, even bad luck in bluefishing is 
not time wholly lost; for there must be 
a good wind for the trolling, and one 
is sure to have a fine sail even if the 
fish refuse to “catch on.” 

Proud indeed is the man who has 
caught his first bluefish and sits be- 
fore it at table in the presence of his 
friends, looking upon it as if he wished 
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to sav: “I want you to understand 
that I caught that fish—and he pulled 
like fate; if you don’t believe it, look 
at my fingers.” The marks of the 
rough fishline, sixtv or seventy feet 
of which he has had to pull in while 
a powerful seven or eight-pound blue- 
fish has been trying to go the other 
way, are probably visible in cruel lines 
across his fingers. The next time he 
goes bluefishing he will provide him- 
self with heavy felt finger-tips. 

The bluefishing is done in large cat- 
boats, which are so peculiarly broad 
that one is tempted to call them 
“tubs,” but they are so strongly built 
and so skilfully handled that 





one 





grows to admire their 
liberal lines and gen- 
eral air of safety. One 
could hardly find more 
courteous and careful men than the 
skippers. They sniff a storm with 
wonderful accuracy, and always give 
themselves the benefit of any doubt. | 
have vet to hear of any loss of life at 
the hands of these prudent sailors. 

There is excellent swordfishing, too, 
in the waters about Block Island, and 
a small steamer, “The Ocean View,” 
leaves the harbor almost every day to 
look for swordfish. Her luck is an- 
nounced by the steam whistle, one 
whistle for every fish caught, as she 
enters the harbor. on the return trip. 
One day last summer eleven beauties 
was her catch. 
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I have used the word “harbor.” 
The harbor question has been a most 
vital one for Block Island ever since 
its settlement by the men of Massa- 
chusetts. Block Island is without a 
natural harbor. This discouraging 
fact was duly noted by the early set- 
tlers, for in the agreement to purchase 
and settle the island, in 1660, we find 
the words, “There was no harbor.” 
One would think that such a. state- 
ment would have discouraged the 
pioneer, who knew that fishing was to 
be his principal means of livelihood; 
but we of this generation are often 
forced to believe that our forefathers 
courted natural disadvantages. If it 
be true that necessity is the mother of 
invention, we may not be surprised 
that Yankee inventive genius is 
famous. 

In the northern half of Block Island 
is the large body of water called Great 
Pond, which covers, as mentioned 
above, nearly a thousand acres, and 
is of very good depth, in some places 
twelve fathoms. On the west side 
this pond is separated from the sea by 
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a very narrow and low strip of land. 
There have been many attempts to 
connect this point with the ocean; and 
it is recorded that as far back as 1680 
a Harbor Company was organized to 
make and maintain the connection. 
But the men of those times were with- 
out the machinery for dredging which 
we now have, and the difficulties en- 
countered in the attempt to keep open 
the breach were so great that the en- 
terprise was abandoned in 1705, when, 
“by the providence of God a prodig- 
ious storm hath broken down the 
above said harbor.” Various other at- 
tempts at creating a harbor were made, 
but none succeeded. Finally, in 1816, 
a unique harbor was begun. It was 
known as the “Pole Harbor,’—and 
was really no harbor at all. It con- 
sisted simply of rows of oak poles 
sunk five or six feet and projecting 
from ten to fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water. Between these 
rows of poles stones were sunk; and 
thus primitive piers were obtained. To 
the poles the hardy fishermen tied 
their boats; but in stormy weather 
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they were obliged to haul them up on 
shore, all the fishermen becoming, for 
the time, a co-operative association for 
the preservation of their craft. 

This harbor was better than none, 
and served until 1870, when the pres- 
ent government breakwater was_ be- 
gun, a little north of the “Pole Har- 
bor,” on the east side of the island. 
This breakwater runs out into the sea 
some 1500 feet, and faces the south- 
east, from which come the heaviest 
storms. There was finished in 1894 
another breakwater, facing the north- 
east; so that now Block Island has a 
well protected harbor on the east side, 
though it is not very large and has 
facilities for only two large excursion 
steamers at the same time. Inside the 
harbor formed by the breakwaters, 
like a wheel within a wheel, is a square 
dock called the “basin.” This is the 
mooring place of the home fishing 
craft and the steamer ‘ Danielson,” 
which is the regular packet and mail 
boat sailing to and from Newport the 
year round, weather permitting. This 
steamer is owned and manned by 
Block Islanders. 

A few years ago some radical spirits 
determined again to test the possibili- 
ties of a Great Pond harbor. After 
muchopposition from the conservative 
element, particularly from the farm- 
ers, who saw in the project increased 
taxation without the assurance of suc- 
cess, appropriations were voted by 


the town of New Shoreham, which is 
Block Island’s corporate name, aggre- 
gating $40,000, to which was added 
the sum of $60,000 appropriated by 
the state of Rhode Island. The work 
has been pushed to a successful issue, 
and now a canal 400 feet wide and 18 
feet deep connects this land-locked 
harbor with the open sea. 

The steamer “Block Island,” which 
makes daily trips from New London 
during the season, and has _ hitherto 
made its landing in the government 
harbor, now uses the Great Pond har- 
bor,and for the first time in the history 
of Block Island there is direct steamer 
connection with New York. The 
breach is protected by two jetties of 
“rip-rap” stone, which run out into 
the sea from either side of the canal. 
If the sand can be kept out, Block 
Island will have a permanent and safe 
harbor, surpassed by none on the 
coast. As a mooring place for pleas- 
ure yachts it is without parallel, and 
no doubt its surface will be brilliant 
throughout the summer season with 
pleasure craft of every character. 

For bathing Block Island is pecu- 
liarly well situated. It is probable 
that the temperature of the water is 
affected by the Gulf Stream, for to one 
who has tried bathing at points in the 
vicinity of Boston or upon the North 
Shore, the water at Block Island 
always seems warm enough to tempt 
even the most sensitive to take a 
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plunge in the surf. The distance of 
the island from the mainland, too, is a 
decided advantage, for the water is 
remarkably pure. The islanders take 
the greatest care to prevent any con- 
tamination of the water. There are 
stringent rules as to the dumping of 
waste matter, and the foul-smelling 
fishhouse, so common at seaside re- 
sorts, is not found at Block Island 
where it can annoy. 

The bathing beach is a portion of a 
beautiful crescent-shaped shore two 
miles and a half 
long on the eastern 
side and in fair 
weather, the clean 
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surf rolls in so gently and with so little 
undertow that bathing is indeed a 
pleasure and not a danger. When 
there is a storm, however, there 
is surf enough and to spare. In the 
summer of 1893 there were two 
storms during the month of August 
so violent that no steamer left or came 
to the island while the storms lasted. 
During those storms the surf was 
grand. It broke over the great break- 
water in a continuous mass of white 
foam from twenty to thirty feet high. 
An interesting point to visit during 
a storm is the Mohegan Bluffs. These 
bluffs rise in a solid mass. of clay from 
the ocean a hundred and fifty feet be- 
low, and if one visits them during a 
“sou’easter” the view of the ocean 
lashing against them is magnificent. A 
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good idea of what the wind can do in 
the way of rapid transit can be ob- 
tained here, and one feels while trying 
to face it that a very little more would 
take one off one’s feet. These bluffs are 
classic ground. History tells us that 
here the Mohegan Indians, who invad- 
edthe island nobody knows how many 
centuries ago, were cornered and 
starved by the Maniseeans. A splendid 
lighthouse was built on the bluffs in 
1874, and its light, furnished by a 
lantern which consumes one thousand 
gallons of oil annu- 
ally, can be plainly 
seen at a distance of 
nineteen miles, and 
has been made out 
at a distance of 
thirty-five miles. 
There is another 
lighthouse at the 
northern end of the 
island, called Sandy 
Point Light. 

Block Island is 
indeed a stumbling- 
block in the path- 
way of navigation, 
and its wrecking his- 
tory is thrilling enough to satisfv even 
a dime-novel boy. In days gone by 
wrecks were far more frequent than 
now: for, thanks to efficient light- 
houses, fog signals,a signal station and 
two life-saving stations, the loss of life 
and property has been greatly dimin- 
ished. There has been much misap- 
prehension as to the wreckers of Block 
Island. It is probable that the charac- 
ter of the pirates who were wont to in- 
fest the island two hundred vears ago 
was unjustly transferred to the island- 
ers themselves. There are records of 
captures of pirates about the island: 
and so late as 1740 the Rhode Island 
General Assembly voted an appropri- 
ation of 13£ 13s. “for victuals and 
drink to the pirates at Block Island 
and their guards.” Though the 
pirates confined here were foreigners, 
vet the island suffered from the fact 
in the estimation of people at a dis- 
tance, much as towns suffer which 
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have state prisons and insane asylums 
within their limits. The traditional 
belief entertained by people of the 
mainland, that the wreckers of Block 
Island were merciless despoilers of 
the unfortunate craft driven on its 
shores, has been recognized by Whit- 
tier in the beautiful poem entitled 
“The Palatine,” where there is, per- 
haps, enough that is complimentary 
to the island to atone for what appears 
to be an unfounded reflection upon 
the character of the islanders of the 
time referred to. The prose story of 
the wreck of the “Palatine,” divested 
of the traditional, according to the in- 
vestigations of Mr. C. E. Perry, is as 
follows: 

The “Palatine” was probably an 
emigrant ship hailing from some Ger- 
man or Dutch port and bound for 
Philadelphia. It is believed that the 
captain died or was killed on the pas- 
sage, that the officers and crew plun- 
dered the helpless emigrants, and 
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finally abandoned the vessel, which 
drifted ashore, in the week between 
Christmas and New Year's, 1752. The 
passengers were all landed except one 
woman, who refused to leave the ship. 
Many of the passengers, weakened by 
the exposure, soon died, and the place 
where they were buried is well known, 
Whittier’s lines thus tell the story: 
“Old wives spinning their webs of tow, 
Or rocking weirdly to and fro 

In and out of the peat’s dull glow, 


“And old men mending their nets of twine, 
Talk together of dream and sign, 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine,— 


“The ship that, a hundred years before, 
Freighted deep with its goodly store, 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 


“The eager islanders one by one 
Counted the shots of her signal gun, 
And heard the crash when she drove right 
' 
on! 


“Into the teeth of death she sped: 
(May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky Head!) 
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“OQ men and brothers! what sights were 
there! 

White upturned faces, hands stretched in 
prayer! 

Where waves had pity, could ye not spare? 
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“Down swooped the wreckers like birds of 
prey, 

Tearing the heart of the ship away, 

And the dead had never a word to say. 


“And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine. 


“In their cruel hearts, 
sped, 

‘The sea and the rocks are dumb,’ they said: 

‘There'll be no reckoning with the dead.’ ”’ 


as they homeward 


It is natural that there should be 
some feeling on the part of the island- 
ers in regard to these reflections. In 
explanation of his lines, Mr. Whittier 
wrote the following to a friend: 

“In regard to the poem ‘Palatine,’ I 
can only say that I did not intend to 
misrepresent the facts of history. | 
wrote it after receiving a letter from 
Mr. Hazard of Block Island, from 
which I certainly inferred that the ship 
was pillaged by the islanders. He 
mentioned that one of the crew, to 
save himself, clung to the boat of the 
wreckers, who cut his hand off with 
a sword. It is very possible that my 
correspondent followed the current 
tradition on the mainland. Mr. Haz- 
ard is a gentleman of character and 
veracity, and I have no doubt he gave 
the version of the story as he had 
heard it.” 

It is not only very possible, but ex- 
tremely probable, that Whittier’s in- 
formant followed nothing more than a 
tradition, for there appears not to be 
a particle of historical foundation 
for the cruel incidents recited in 


Whittier’s poem. In the same poem, 
Whittier refers to the famous “Pala- 
tine Light” 


“Behold! again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine! 


* * * * ok * * * 


“For still, on many a moonless night, 

From Kingston Head and from Montauk 
light 

The spectre kindles and burns in sight. 


“Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
hen, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 


“And the wise Sound skippers, though skies 
be fine, 

Reef their sails when they see the sign 

Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine!” 


This light has given rise to no little 
speculation. There are those who 
stoutly maintain that they have seen 
this particular light, while others 
scout the idea altogether. Mr. Liver- 
more has this to say in regard to it: 
“That a phenomenal light, at different 
times and places in the Sound, in sight 
of the island, has appeared during the 
last century is quite certain, and su- 
perstition has associated it with the 
“Palatine.” That an inflammable gas 
should rise through the water and 
burn upon its surface is not impossi- 
ble, as in the case of burning springs 
and brooks.” 

If one may judge the inhabitants of 
the island one hundred years ago by 
the present generation, it is very cer- 
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tain that no such cruelty as tradition 
has handed down in regard to the 
‘““Palatine” can be charged to them. 
The Block Islanders are a square peo- 
ple. They possess the trading quali- 
ties of the Yankees, and are industri- 
ous and thrifty, but in their dealings 
with one another and with strangers 
they are upright and generous. 

There are probably few places in 
America which have seen so little 
change in the character of the popu- 
lation as Block Island. The present 
inhabitants are for the most part na- 
tives and descendants of the original 
settlers. In 1877 the population was 
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the next step in Block Island’s prog- 
ress will be an electric railway to con- 
nect the Great Pond with other parts 
of the island. The company has been 
chartered and officered, and it is ex- 
pected that the road will be in opera- 
tion by the season of 1898. 

The situation of Block Island is 
such that it is conveniently reached 
from Providence, Newport or New 
London. The sail from Providence 
is particularly delightful, as one en- 
joys both a river and a sea trip. The . 
distance is fifty miles, which is cov- 
ered by the swift steamer “Mount 
Hope” in about three hours. From 
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1,147, of whom 1,138 were American 
born and 1,032 born upon the island. 
According to the official state census 
of 1895, the population was 1,300, all 
natives with the exception of about 20. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the devel- 
opment of the island has been accom- 
plished by the inhabitants themselves. 
The hotels, representing a capital of 
$400,000, are, with few exceptions, 
owned and managed by Block Island- 
ers. The government breakwater and 
the signal station were the result of the 
tireless efforts of the late Hon. Nicho- 
las Ball, a native of the island, and his 
energetic fellow-islanders, and the 
prime mover in the Great Pond har- 
bor project is State Senator Champlin, 
also a native of Block Island. The 
new harbor having become a success, 


Boston the most convenient way to 
reach Block Island is by the way of 
Newport and the steamer “Daniel- 
son.” The United States signal sta- 
tion supplies telegraphic facilities for 
the public. 

Aiter all, it is difficult to describe 
with pen and ink a delightful spot far 
out in the blue ocean so that it shall 
give the reader an idea of the pleas- 
ure which actual presence affords. If 
the Alps or the Italian Lakes could 
be satisfactorily described, fewer 
would visit them. And even the poet, 
who brings imagination nearest to 
reality, hardly satisfies us when he 
says of Block Island: 


“No greener valleys the sun invite, 
On smoother beaches no sea-birds ‘light, 
No blue waves shatter to foam more white.” 











THE ALTAR OF YOUTH. 


A COMEDY. 


By Ethel Davis. 


I, 

HERE is a story that 

when Zach Gordon ar- 

rived in Clarendon to 

take the chair of philoso- 

phy in Clarendon College 

the president became 
speechless for two seconds after first 
meeting him. The frank, boyish 
countenance was prepossessing, but it 
wore an expression of childlike irre- 
sponsibility incompatible with the po- 
sition he was expected to occupy, and 
there was no doubt that he was nearly 
as young as he looked. There was no 
indication in his pleasant, serene face 
that he had either a precocious devel- 
opment of memory or of reasoning 
power to contrast with his inexperi- 
ence; and although Zach already 
measured six feet, the president 
promptly sought a pretext to send him 
East again “to wait until he grew up.”’ 
Zach was asked to write out a list of 
all the works of philosophy that he had 
read and digested, and to bring it on 
the following morning to President 
Thornton. When he appeared at the 
time appointed, he was hidden from 
sight, so says the story, by a roll of 
white paper so large that it suggested 
re-papering the wall of the recitation 
room in which they met. This Zach 
unrolled,— yards and yards of it, 
—showing a closely-written list of 
authorities on all the philosophies of 
the human race, past and present, sup- 
plemented by a catalogue of all the 
metaphysical novels of the last two 
generations. President Thornton 
suppressed an ironical smile and 
clothed a leading question on a diffi- 
cult problem in his most deferential 
manner. Zach gave an able estimate 
of the matter, quoting at length many 
writers on the subject and giving con- 
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cise abstracts of their opinions on that 
and numerous other questions. Presi- 
dent Thornton requested Zach’s inter- 
pretation of a difficult author. Zach 
showed himself well acquainted with 
all his minutest views, and quite equal 
to presenting them clearly. President 
Thornton referred casually to several 
writers seldom studied in modern 
courses, whom he saw quoted on the 
list. Zach launched into a volumi- 
nous account of the bearing of their 
now ignored positions on the evolu- 
tion of modern philosophy, and danced 
through his whole catalogue of author- 
ities with light and easy step in the 
course of his exposition. At the end 
of an hour the president was wonder- 
ing how he should manage to conceal 
his own inferior learning from his 
junior,—and Zach was installed in 
the chair which he had _ traveled 
several thousand miles to take. 

Clarendon society and the president 
were crestfallen for a week. Claren- 
don had looked forward to the addi- 
tion to its social circle of an eligible, 
unmarried man, who should combine 
good family with intellectual standing ; 
and instead it received into its midst 
a wholesome, kindly boy, twenty-three 
years old, looking about nineteen, 
whose conversation was devoid of the 
learned bias considered, by this small 
twin spirit to Cambridge, as indispen- 
sable to good form as a dress suit at 
dinner, and whose appearance was so 
unsuggestive of matrimonial possibili- 
ties that even President Thornton’s 
wife did not try to hurry his introduc- 
tion to her daughter Peggy. 

Two factions in the town were per- 
fectly satisfied: Zach Gordon’s classes 
and the base-ball nine. What Zach’s 
opinion of his situation might be no 
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one had sufficient imagination to in- 
quire into. The members of the col- 
lege set in Clarendon were perfectly 
satisfied with their life and surround- 
ings and did not think of questioning 
the impression they made on so youth- 
ful a professor. Consequently, prob- 
ably for the first time in the history of 
the town, a young man was allowed to 
meet them, individually and collective- 
ly, in their normal condition. It did 
not seem worth while to anyone to put 
on their most trimmed mental dresses, 
or to get out their least used china for 
such a boy. 

Very soon after his arrival Zach 
called’ on Mrs. Thornton, with the 
hope of meeting Peggy. But the 
daughter was not at home, and Mrs. 
Thornton received his call. It was a 
somewhat painful visit to Zach Gor- 
don. In his pocket he could feel a 
note to Peggy, which, with the writer's 
permission, he had read sympatheti- 
cally, and which had sent him to this 
far western land secure in the belief 
that he would bewelcome in one 
household which contained all the 
sweet, wholesome influences that 
true, pure women can give out to men 
exiled from their homes. The atmos- 
phere in which he found himself jarred 
unpleasantly on _ his preconception; 
and the fact that his brother’s friend 
was not there to fulfil his predictions 
of her could not reassure him quite. 
This was her mother,—and_ the 
daughter could not be of the same en- 
vironment and wholly maintain his 
ideal of her. 

The welcome he had hoped for was 
given him warmly by Mrs. Thornton, 
—just too warmly, he ungraciously 
reflected. It was like her hair, just 
too bright to be becoming to her 
years, and making her look a decade 
older than if it had been a little duller, 
toned down with the grey of middle 
life, making a softer contrast to the 
lines of her face. She came so near 
to being a charming woman, yet just 
failed. She was a thirty years’ older 
burlesque on what Clarendon objected 
to in Zach himself. Her conversa- 
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tion had not to do with the interests of 
education; she had not the repose of 
manner suitable to her position; she 
was bursting with enthusiasms, which 
did not sound quite sincere, and ex- 
pressed them with the frankness with 
which Zach acknowledged his hearty 
opinions, confining most of hers to the 
topic on which Zach was invariably 
silent, the personality of acquaint- 
ances; and, finally, she reversed Zach’s 
chief inadequacy; she was so old to 
be so young, just as he was so young 
to be so old. 

Zach did not know why he imagined 
she over-did everything in the way of 
entertaining in just the way she did 
her make-up. He could not really 
detect the make-up, yet he knew it was 
there. Zach had always thought that 
there could not be too many flowers 
about a house with open windows; yet 
these rooms seemed over-loaded with 
the many jars of fragrant roses, fresh 
from the terraces below the house, and 
the violets seemed to lose their mod- 
esty, massed in such profusion on 
every available projection that would 
support a bowl. He drew a long breath 
of relief on leaving; yet he could 
not quite tell how he had received 
his ditferent impressions, nor why he 
felt that he should not wish to call 
again, even to meet Peggy, unless un- 
foreseen circumstances drew him 
there. 

In the course of the month that fol- 
lowed, Clarendon forgot its disap- 
pointment at Zach Gordon’s disparity 
with its expectations, in its excitement 
over the arrival of a young man who 
was all those things which Zach was 
not. He was an Englishman of the 
age which is both mature and young, 
distinctly eligible, who came for the 
purpose of-extending his knowledge 
of agriculture by taking the course 
given at the university. He was older 
than most of the students, having been 
established on a large fruit ranch for 
some years, but had decided that a the- 
oretical knowledge of soils, climatic 
conditions and the science of agricul- 
ture would be a paying investment 
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for him and, having sufficient capital 
to allow of such an investment, had 
made arrangements to leave his ranch 
in the care of a younger brother for a 
year and established himself in Claren- 
don, bringing letters of introduction 
which called instant attention to his 
arrival. 

This new social addition so over- 
shadowed Zach Gordon’s importance 
that he had been allowed to go his 
own quiet way, without solicitation to 
greater friendliness toward the Thorn- 
ton household; and it was some weeks 
after his call on Mrs. Thornton when 
he next put into his pocket the note 
which his brother James had given 
him for Miss Peggy Thornton, This 
was the occasion of the first Junior 
dance of the season, at which he was 
assured all Clarendon would be pres- 
ent, and he felt that he might find an 
opportunity to present it to her. He 
had but little hope of getting a dance 
with her, for his brother had told him 
many amusing anecdotes of past ex- 
pedients to secure her for a partner, 
when she had been in the East, and 
of the races between himself and other 
admirers to engage her dances in ad- 
vance; yet the hope that she might 
favor him, for the sake of her old, 
intimate friendship with James, in- 
duced him to make the attempt. A 
few minutes after entering the hall 
he asked one of the Juniors to present 
him to Miss Thornton. The student 
looked at him with an expression that 
puzzled him, before he replied: 

“T’ll present you with pleasure, but 
I shouldn’t advise you to ask her to 
dance.” 

“Of course, it’s only a chance,” 
answered Zach, “but I’m going to try 
it.’ 

“Ah!” returned his adviser, “well, 
there she is across the room. You'd 
better do it as soon as you can, before 
the other fellows get it over with.” 

Zach was too much occupied with 
observing Peggy to notice the end of 
the sentence. He saw that the tall, 
slight girl that they were approaching 
was pale, graceful and rather pretty, 


with an air of vivacity contrasting 
sharply with the style of her head and 
coloring, which was suggestive of re- 
pose and softness rather than of ani- 
mation. She greeted the man who 
had him in charge with an effusive, 
slightly affected manner, which, how- 
ever, entirely altered on hearing Zach 
Gordon’s name. She made a percep- 
tible pause before, with a sweet smile, 
she put out her hand, saying: 

“You are James’ brother, aren’t 
you? Iam glad you have come.” 

“Thank you,” answered Gordon, his 
first eagerness to know her returning 
as he felt the sincerity of her welcome, 
“I do so want to know you,s Miss 
Thornton, and to give you a message 
from Jim. Could I get a dance? I| 
know it’s awfully late, and he told me 
my chances were slim if I wasn’t on 
time. But if you could slip me in 
somewhere!” 

A slight color spread over Peggy’s 
cheeks as she replied: 

“Suppose instead of waiting for a 
dance we go out on the piazza for a 
few minutes’ talk? I should so like to 
ask you about home — yes, I always 
think of it as home, though I really 
never belonged there at all. I think 
that the place we have been happiest 
in always seems to us like home, don’t 
you?” 

“You see, so far, I’ve always been 
happiest in my real home, so I haven’t 
had a chance to find that out,” replied 
Zach, with a smile, as he gathered her 
wraps and led her to the door with an 
expression of triumph, congratulating 
himself warmly on his luck. 

Peggy saw the expression and 
guessed the thoughts that prompted 
it, and in the shadow of the porch she 
dropped the air of animation she had 
worn. Could Zach have seen her face 
he would have been surprised to note 
how deep were its lines of pain and 
trouble. As they talked in the corner, 
where the light fell brightly on Zach’s 
boyish, open countenance, and where 
the shadows wrapped her in a friendly 


seclusion, Peggy slipped back five . 


years, into her youth, into the days 
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when she never puzzled over what 
would please the men about her, into 
the days full of careless, happy confi- 
dence and hope. For the time she 
was again just Zach’s age, a girl whom 
men chose as their dear, friendly com- 
rade, and whom several passionately 
loved; a girl sought and courted and 
treated always with gentle deference. 
With eager interest, and sometimes 
with a little break in her voice, she 
asked Zach for the history of one 
after another of these comrades, now 
lost from her life, and threw out quick 
comments on their character and past, 
shedding new light on the part of their 
lives Zach knew, stimulating his mem- 
ory and interest afresh, and winning 
his sympathy by the kindly insight 
and womanly charity of all her judg- 
ments. Without effort she made 
Zach her friend, and, unconsciously 
influenced by his manner to her as 
well as by her absorption in these 
triumphant days gone by, the rest- 
less, uncertain expression which the 
last five years had developed in her 
slipped away, and she wore the look 
that she had worn when with the men 
who had sought her so eagerly in the 
East. When she rose to return to 
the ballroom, imbued with the spirit 
of Jim’s note, full of deep feeling and 
alive with the strong associations of 
their mutual past, it was with the air 
with which she used to enter a room 
on his arm that she stood on the 
threshold of the door. She was re- 
called to her present by a few words 
she overheard between two men 
standing with their backs to the en- 
trance, looking before them into the 
room. 

“You've got to dance with her your- 
self, haven’t you, Evans?” 

“Yes. The old lady cornered me 
coming in. ‘You will dance with “Lit- 
tle Sister,” won’t you? She must have 
a good time to-night, or she’ll say that 
I ought not to have dressed her just 
like her mamma. You know it always 
seems so absurd to think of my having 
a grown-up daughter. Everyone savs 
she seems more like a sister; that’s 


the way I got in the habit of calling 
her Little Sister, you know. There, 
runalong!’—andI ran.” | 

The other man laughed delightedly 
at Evans’ mimicry of Mrs. Thornton. 
“Well, you take her first, and I'll re- 
lieve you. If I don’t get anyone to 
promise to take her off my hands be- 
fore your time’s up, you must get 
someone while I’m dancing. Is it a 
go?” 

The confidence faded from Peggy’s 
look and the light from her eyes, and 
then a painful blush spread over her 
face, and even over her white neck 
and throat, as she caught the words. 
They held no surprise for her, but the 
thought that Jim Gordon’s brother 
had heard them too, and might learn 
to interpret them, was a new humili- 
ation. Zach saw her confusion with 
astonishment. He was none the 
wiser yet for the sentences he had 
overheard, and he could imagine no 
cause for her pained expression. The 
flush died away almost instantly, and 
before he could speak Evans had 
caught sight of their entrance and 
claimed Peggy for a dance. She 
greeted him with vivacious affectation, 
hiding beneath it the agitation that 
had for a moment betrayed itself to 
Zach, and was immediately whirled 
away. 

During the next few weeks Zach 
saw Peggy a number of times, always 
alone and in her own home, and these 
calls served to deepen the friendliness 
of his first impression; and a pursuit 
which Mrs. Thornton had undertaken 
with much zest served to protect him 
from her too effusive advances. She 
made him simply welcome, as she did 
all possible partners for herself and 
Peggy at the many college festivities, 
and left him to her daughter. Nor did 
Peggy think it necessary to exert her- 
self to entertain the young man. But 
this very indifference which she felt for 
him gave him a charm for her which 
she did not analyze. To greet a man 
with quiet naturalness, uncriticized by 
an indifferent family, to talk or be 
silent, to make no effort for the sake of 
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appearances, was a restful, kindly ex- 
perience that gave Peggy a gentle, 
unexciting pleasure; and Zach wrote 
home to his mother that he did 
not find it difficult to understand why 
Miss Thornton had left so many warm 
friends in the East, when an episode 
occurred that changed the current of 
their acquaintance. 

Ashe sat chatting with her one sunny 
afternoon, pleased and soothed with 
the graceful repose of her attitude and 
speech, the cards of Mr. Edward Man- 
chester were brought to her. Peggy 
roused from her restful position in- 
stantly, changed her thoughtful, 
rather serious expression for one of 
alert frivolity, and, all smiles and ex- 
citement, rose to receive her caller. 
Mr. Manchester had not had time to 
greet Peggy and Zach before Mrs. 
Thornton swept graciously into the 
room; for this man was Clarendon’s 
acquisition and Mrs. Thornton’s pur- 
suit. 

It is well, perhaps, for every man 
occasionally to have an experience 
which will teach him the sufferings of 
a wall-flower, as it is the men who rele- 
gate a portion of each company to that 
position. During the rest of this call 
Zach had a chance to acquire their 
mental outlook. With unblushing 
openness Mrs. Thornton and Peggy 
devoted their attention to Mr. Man- 
chester, hardly hearing the few re- 
marks ventured by Zach, who would 
have been ignored completely but for 
an occasional perfunctory remark 
from Peggy and the sincere cordiality 
of Manchester himself. Zach’s first 
impulse was to withdraw, but the 
transformation in Peggy was so great 
that for a few minutes he paused from 
surprise, and then settled back in his 
chair to study the situation, paying 
little heed to the matter of the con- 
versation about him, in his interest in 
Peggy’s changed manner, and recall- 
ing from time to time, as the call was 
prolonged, the hitherto unheeded in- 
nuendos which the mention of her 
name had provoked among the men 
whom he had recently met. 
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Meantime Edward Manchester was 
vigorously occupied in warding off 
the efforts to capture hours from his 
future, which were being attempted by 
his hostess and her daughter, and Zach 
nearly succumbed to his sense of 
humor when he saw Manchester’s de- 
fences ruthlessly stormed and several 
engagements yielded by him to the at- 
tacking force. His interest and amuse- 
ment became so engaged in the en- 
counter that he forgot his own posi- 
tion, his duty as first comer on the 
field, and he did not rise to go until 
Manchester diverted the attention of 
the besiegers long enough to give him 
an opportunity to flee ignominiously, 
and Zach smilingly joined in the flight. 
Had he not dropped some trifle in the 
hall and been obliged to turn back for 
it, the visit might have effaced his 
kindly feeling for Peggy; but it hap- 
pened that his entrance was unnoticed 
by the two women in the reception 
room, and their conversation was dis- 
tinctly audible in the hall. 

“T know better!” Peggy was ex- 
claiming, vehemently. “He will be 
disgusted with us! It’s not decent, 
—and I hate it all. If you’re bound 
to have me catch a man, why can’t you 
let me alone to do it my own way, and 
not force me to be vulgar and ss 

Mrs. Thornton interrupted sharply. 
“There is nothing vulgar or immodest 
in showing hospitality to strangers; 
and as for leaving you alone, I tried 
that for the three years you were away 
in the East, — and you know the re- 
sult. You’ve mighty little time left, 
Peggy, and your only chance is for me 
to hurry things. You know it’s my 
love for you 

“Oh, mamma! If you love me, why 
can’t you let me drop all this, and stay 
at home, and never try to marry? I 
hate the thought — it’s wicked.” 

“Peggy, if you can’t see the advan- 
tage to yourself, it’s time you thought 
of me. It’s a constant slur on my 








capacity to fill my position to have 
an unmarried daughter of your age. 
Besides, it’s extremely unjust that so 
young a woman as I r 
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Zach realized his intrusion at this 
point and instantly left the house, 
stirred with indignant pity for Miss 
Thornton, by whose position and past 
his mind was filled for several follow- 
ing days. He was chivalrously stirred 
with the desire to free her from her 
difficulties ; though strong and fearless 
himself, he felt no condemnation for 
the weakness by which she had be- 
come so dominated by her environ- 
ment. 

Meantime Clarendon was reversing 
its first impression of Zach. His un- 
affected conversation was refreshing 
after the fashionable pedantry of the 
society of the place. A man who 
knew as much, possibly more, than his 
seniors, who never suspected the need 
to apologize for spending an afternoon 
absorbed in a novel by the Duchess, 
and who discussed the cut of his new 
golf suit with the professor of anthro- 
pology; who carelessly added his com- 
ments to those of present company 
discussing the absent in such a genial, 
unimportant tone that no one thought 
to ponder them until after the conver- 
sation, and then found that his sen- 
tences had contained a keener sum- 
mary of character than the lengthy 
and often sarcastic analysis of their 
older acquaintances, such a man was 
a delightful novelty. Clarendon was 
obliged to forgive him his youthful ap- 
pearance, and, veering to the other ex- 
treme, became infatuated with him, 
with that pleasant irresponsibility that 
a social circle feels when all its mem- 
bers are agreed that the thought of 
matrimony for the idol is incongruous. 

Peggy and Mrs. Thornton, of all the 
people in the town, were the only ac- 
quaintances who made no change in 
their course toward Zach. Mrs. 
Thornton was concentrating all her 
forces on Manchester, who still held 
his first prestige; for, though the 
women in the town bowed down to 
Zach’s attractions, they never did him 
the honor of being jealous of his at- 
tentions to their friend’s daughters; 
and Peggy clung to the advantage she 
had gained over her mother, the 


chance to be herself, without criticism, 
in the presence of one man. 

On Peggy Zach had a curious influ- 
ence, of which shé was for a long time 
unconscious. Not only was she nat- 
ural and unaffected with him, feeling 
as she had felt in years gone by, when 
the charm of her womanhood was an 
acknowledged power, but she also had 
slipped into the extraordinary habit of . 
telling him the unabridged truth. The 
result was surprising, to no one so 
much so as to Peggy herself. Every 
remark that she made to Zach he 
found interesting, and to no one in 
Clarendon did he vouch the absorbed 
attention that he did to Peggy when he 
had an opportunity to talk to her with- 
out a third person to divert the tenor of 
her frankness. This was all the effect 
on him that Peggy was able to per- 
ceive; but it was far from its most im- 
portant consequence. As her sincerity 
deepened his appreciation of her un- 
derlying character, Zach became in- 
dignant with her. He chafed against 
the judgment of menwho saw her only 
under her mother’s influence, and he 
warmly defended her to them, quoting 
for their benefit many a pungent say- 
ing with which Peggy had entertained 
him. Finally his vexation broke forth 
on the unprepared Peggy. 

Manchester and he had been calling 
at the Thorntons’ at the same time. As 
usual, when the eligible man was pres- 
ent, Peggy had nearly ignored Zach 
and devoted herself to the more excit- 
ing guest. Zach grew more and more 
disgusted, not only with her rudeness, 
but to see her lay herself open to the 
only half-concealed contempt which 
Manchester felt for her, and which 
Zach knew she was smarting under. 
When Manchester finished his call 
and departed, Zach, who out-stayed 
him, sat silently looking at Peggy. 

She half reclined on a low divan 
with a mass of pillows, clasping her 
hands lazily behind her head, a picture 
of relaxation and ease, and fron: het 
confortable position gazed out over 
the terraces, across the valley spread- 
ing below, with an expression ot wist- 
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fulness that almost disarmed Zach. 
But he returned to his first irritation. 

“Peggy,” he said, sharply, “you'll 
never get that man in the world.” 

She started up. “What do you 
mean?” she exclaimed. 

“You won't get him! And I don't 
believe you want him. You're as 
American as a spread-eagle, and his 
Britishisms would drive you mad. _ I 
should think you’d had _ bossing 
enough in your life to want to marry 
a man who wouldn’t decide every 
blessed matter, from whether you 
wore a linen collar to the son’s pro- 
fession.” 

“He’s no such arbitrary man as 
you describe!” exclaimed Peggy, too 
much surprised to resent Zach’s im- 
pertinence. “I never met a man more 
observant of what is due to women.” 

“Of course, he’s a gentleman and all 
that. But he’s ‘lord and master,’ and 
don’t delude yourself into thinking 
otherwise. But if you’ve made up 
your mind to have him, why don’t you 
show more sense in the way you chase 
him?” 

Peggy had by this time recovered 
from her surprise enough to find her 
temper. “If I’ve made a fool of my- 
self before you, you are balancing the 
matter perfectly. How dare you be so 
insulting, Zach Gordon?” 

“Because you’ve been as rude to me 
as a lady can be, not once, but every 
time that man and I have been here 
together, and _ because He 
stopped short. Peggy was facing 
him, with hot cheeks and _ brilliant 
eyes, defiance, anger, pain, resent- 
ment giving her a commanding pres- 
ence. “Because,” he went on, more 
slowly, “because Jim told me, when I 
was coming West, that he had no fear 
that I should lose my respect for the 
best in womanhood; that no one could 
know Peggy Thornton and lose his 
faith in women; that she had kept him 
strong at a time when if it had been 
any other woman he would have gone 
to the dogs, and sy 

Peggy’s head had drooped, and she 
put her hands impulsively over her 
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face to hide its quivering. Zach looked 
at her and was miserable. 

“Peggy,” he said, after a pause, “I 
was an ass to get into this; but I’ve 
done it, and I’m going through with 
it.” He got up, went across to the 
divan and sat down beside her, impul- 
sively catching one of her hands and 
drawing it down from her face. 
“Peggy, I think just the same as Jim 
does. No man could know you and 
not love and admire you. Why don’t 
you give the other fellows a chance to 
know you, the way you do me? When 
you want a man to like you, what 
makes you act in the queer way you 
do, so unlike yourself?” 

“T’ve been nagged into it!” she an- 
swered, hotly. “Nothing I do is ever 
right. I’m too serious when I talk 
sense; I’m too sarcastic when I don’t. 
Oh, I don’t know what Iam! I know 
that I don’t suit a living human being 
— least of all myself. If you are going 
to despise me like the rest — Zach, my 
life’s wretched enough now; don’t 
you make it worse!” 

“You suit me just exactly, Peggy. 
When I think you—what I do— 
how can I help trying to put you 
where you belong? You have been 
dazed and badgered into this. I can’t 
talk about it. Take my advice, dear, 
and you'll find life another thing.” 

“What can I do, Zach? I can’t 
make myself feel natural with other 
people beside you.” 

“T never yet knew a sincere person 
to be unattractive. Just tell the truth 
to every being you meet for a month.” 

“T always do tell the truth.” 

“No, you don’t. You tell Manches- 
ter every time you see him, that you 
have a better time with hifi than 
vou do with me,—and you don’t. 
Oh, I know you've never said that to 
him, but you make him believe it. 
You tell men— you make them be- 
lieve —that you are not earnest — 
when you are. You pretend that you 


don’t care for other women, and Jim 
told me that you were more devoted 
to the girls you used to go with than 
you were to the men.” 
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“But those girls loved me, and the 
women here i 

“Try loving them a little. I don’t 
believe a human being could help lov- 
ing you if you’d be your real self. If 
you want to get Manchester stop try- 
ing to please him 

“Don’t!” 

And then the boy surprised her and 
himself by stooping over and kissing 
her cheek, and, after standing awk- 
wardly for a second, first on one foot 
and then on the other, he bolted out of 
the room and hurried away. 


II. 

Peggy was sitting at the library win- 
dow, embroidering a piece of green 
denim in white and gold, the work 
harmonizing with the pink of her cash- 
mere gown, with which her clear, pale 
skin and dark brown coils of hair con- 
trasted pleasantly. She was in a con- 
tented mood as she drew the needle 
slowly in and out, for her mother had 
left her for the day, and she anticipated 
spending her afternoon in dreamy 
solitude. As she looked from the 
window and saw Mr. Manchester com- 
ing up the walk, she groaned aloud. 
She was preparing toput aside her em- 
broidery and repair to the flower-laden 
drawing-room, when she _ suddenly 
paused and sank back into her former 
position. When the Chinaman an- 
nounced the caller she bade him usher 
him into the library, where she re- 
ceived him without rising, holding her 
hand out and greeting him politely, 
but without a smile. 

“T am enjoying my work this after- 
noon, Mr. Manchester,” she said, “‘so, 
with your permission, I’m going on 
with it.” 

“And what are you going to do if I 
refuse permission?” he asked with a 
laugh, half teasing, half sarcastic. 

“I’m going to ask you to go home,” 
she replied. “I would rather work on 
a sofa cushion than work on a man to- 
day. I shan’t make the slightest effort 
to entertain you; but if you would try 
to amuse me it might make a pleasant 
change.” 
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Manchester was too surprised at her 
change of tone to be able to retort. 
“What would your majesty like me to 
talk about?” he inquired. 

“T haven’t the least idea. I’ve never 
heard you talk on any subject that 
either of us was interested in.” 

“Aren’t you rather hard on me, Miss 
Thornton? We’ve met pretty often 
this season. I am rather abashed to 
hear that I’ve never been able to in- 
terest you.” 

“You’ve never tried, you know. I 
don’t doubt you can interest a woman 
if you choose; but when we’ve talked 
together we’ve both been interested 
entirely in ourselves, and so paid very 
little attention to each other. I am 
sure that you couldn’t absorb me in 
your former subject of interest, nor I 
you in mine. There might be some 
other subject, if you hunted for it.” 

Manchester’s strong impulse was to 
go home; but he felt that would be 
undignified, and he was not ready to 
retreat so soon. Peggy came to his 
relief. 

“You might tell me what you went 
to see when you were in Boston. It 
is one of the cities that Englishmen 
generally enjoy the most.” 

“Yes, it’svery attractive—it’s so like 
an English town. Some friends there 
showed me about, and I fancy I took 
in all that was worth seeing. I went 
to see the Bunker Hill monument, and 
the Navy Yard, and the Old North 
Church, a 

“And every other uninteresting fos- 
sil in the place, I don’t doubt,” 
interrupted Peggy. “I hope you 
didn’t miss any of the graveyards. 
I’ve been told that graveyards were 
an English specialty. I’m afraid that 
subject won’t do, Mr. Manchester.” 

“T don’t see what the trouble is with 
the subject.” 

“What would youthink of an Ameri- 
can who came to England and asked 
to see all the latest examples of ap- 
plied electricity, and made no visits 
to the cathedrals and palaces, and art 
galleries and places of historic inter- 
est, simply examining all the newest 
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improvements in machinery that the 
English have adopted and then leaving 
for France?” 

“T was told that I was visiting the 
things Boston is noted for.” 

“You ought to judge for yourself. 
It’s a pity some one didn’t tell you 
America is a new country, and that 
you waste time here when you chase 
her ‘antiquities.’ ” 

“What would you have advised me 
to see in America?” 

Such things as I have mentioned. 
See our locomotives and electric fac- 
tories and all the things that we are 
ahead of England in; not our left-over 
British relics. See our wonderful 
scenery, mountains and rivers — you 
might get a good many ideas on gen- 
erosity if you studied the lavishness of 
our continent. I like fossils myself; 
but I go to England for them, and 
don’t try to rake them up in America 
— except in the form of old ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

“And visiting foreigners, I sup- 
pose.” 

Peggy laughed — such a gay laugh 
that Manchester joined in it, in spite 
of himself. The humor of the whole 
situation, the contrast with her past 
interviews with Manchester upset 
Peggy’s gravity. She laid down her 
work. 

“T hope you don’t disapprove of my 
visit to the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Public Library in Boston,” Man- 
chester ventured. 

“Not the Library. That’s the most 
modern thing in the city, and one of 
the finest modern buildings in the 
world. That was perfectly up-to-date. 
And the Museum is all very well, if 
you skipped the mummies and the 
Copleys.” 

“T don’t see why you exclude the 
Copleys. They’re certainly Ameri- 
can art, and I should think that ought 
to take precedence over process re- 
production, which you would recom- 
mend my looking into.” 

“Because the Copleys have never 
been properly classified. To study 


them in their present environment is 
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misleading. They belong in our ex- 
hibitions of posters. First were the 
wooden signs, hung outside tavern 
doors and painted with portraits of 
landlords and symbolic beasts; then 
the Copleys; and then the modern 
poster — comic opera singers, strong 
men, and so forth. Of course the por- 
traits have neither the good color, the 
good drawing, or the truth to nature 
of the modern poster; but they were 
among our earliest efforts, and are 
worthy of recognition on that ac- 
count.” 

“Really, Miss Thornton, you can’t 
mean all you say,’ gasped Manches- 
ter. “You are joking.” 

“Not in the least; I am perfectly sin- 
cere.” 

Manchester left her that day in a 
frame of mind in which curiosity, con- 
fusion and pique were impartially 
blended; yet, contrary to his former 
experiences with Peggy Thornton, he 
found that he had a longing to repeat 
his visit at an early date. He did so, 
and his next call was even more be- 
wildering. 

“Miss Thornton,” he remarked, with 
condescension in his tone, “I am 
going east next summer, and I intend 
to try your advice this time.” 

“What advice?” inquired Peggy, 
whose mind was at that moment 
filled with thoughts of a recent inter- 
view with Zach Gordon. 

“Why, not to make the mistake of 
looking for landmarks of the ages in 
America. I’m going to visit all the 
newest fads you Yankees can exhibit.” 

“Don’t class me with the Yankees 
just because I happened to spend a 
few years with them, trying to spoil my 
aboriginal tendencies and become a 
‘pusher.’ If there’s anything I detest, 
it’s the hurrying, crowding, modern 
civilization, so-called. Why you 
Englishmen want to travel all over the 
globe to see it, I can’t understand. If 
I ever travel again, it will be to see the 
real, authentic antiquities; and I 
know of no country in the worid so 
abounding in them as our own.” 

“Miss Thornton, the last time I 
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was here you said that I had been dull 
to try to find anything of historical in- 
terest in New England, and told me 
to look for that sort of thing at home!” 

“Of course I did! I’m talking of the 
real antiques. The things you want to 
see in the United States are the sights 
older than the pyramids, and more 
mysterious — too old to have a history. 
Factories and fads! I’ve no patience 
with you!” 

“Will you have the great kindness, 
Miss Thornton, to explain what sights 
you refer to? I confess that I am not 
bright enough to catch up with you on 
the road over which your march of 
progress has carried you since my last 
call.” 

‘That was a week ago. You 
couldn’t expect me to remember that 
length of time what I said to you.” 

“T suppose not. Yet I have known 
of such cases. Would it be too much 
trouble for you to write out a list of 
what I might refer to as points of in- 
terest in this country?” 

“Yes, it would,” replied Peggy. 
‘But you might begin with the Yel- 
lowstone Park and end with Niagara, 
and do the Mississippi and Florida be- 
tween. They are full of antiquities, 
created before man was. The heirs of 
Saxon enterprise and force will soon 
get at them and ‘improve’ what is best 
out of them, however, so I advise you 
to hurry.” 

The thing in Peggy’s new manner 
which Manchester found most sur- 
prising was the tone in which she de- 
livered her remarks. There was no flip- 
pancy or smartness in it, but a calm- 
ness and indifference which, while con- 
trasting with her words, harmonized 
with her appearance. The tones were 
almost caressing, and disarmed his 
criticism, while they soothed his ruffled 
vanity. It was the tone in which she 
always addressed Zach Gordon, in 
which Zach’s brother had always 
heard her speak, and which her 
mother had labored to correct when 
she had joined her first in the West. 

It was but a short time after this 
call of Manchester’s before Clarendon 


was aware that something remarkable 
was taking place in the Thornton 
household. The balance between Mrs. 
Thornton and Peggy was evidently 
menaced. The mother appeared 
anxious and careworn, the daughter 
quiet and self-assured. Everyone per- 
ceived that there was war between the 
two; yet since Peggy seemed, at last, 
to have some success in attracting 
Manchester, no one could divine the 
ground of their difference. The final 
crisis of the mysterious struggle took 
place at the social gathering after a 
meeting of the Browning Club. Mrs. 
Atherton James had lately become 
filled with enthusiasm over the So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, and took this opportunity to ask 
“dear Mrs. Thornton” and Peggy if 
they did not think it would be well to 
organize a chapter in Clarendon. 
Peggy answered for them both: 

“T should not care, thank you, to 
join anything that would make our 
ancestry and relatives conspicuous, 
and I’m sure mamma would feel the 
same.” 

“Peggy,” exclaimed her mother 
sharply, “I can’t conceive why you 
should make such a statement! It is 
most uncalled for.” 

Peggy seemed about to retire from 
her position; but at that moment she 
caught Zach Gordon’s eye, which had 
in it a slight twinkle. She smiled 
back at him and waited, while her 
mother explained to Mrs. Atherton 
James that “Little Sister was foolishly 
sensitive on the subject of the family 
records, because it was an undeniable 
matter of history that one of her 
father’s ancestors was hung as a regi- 
cide.” Mrs. Thornton was much 
pleased at the awe with which the 
statement was received by the group; 
but Peggy broke the spell. 

“Oh, I don’t mind in the least hav- 
ing had a relative hung for such a re- 
spectable crime as that,” she said. 
“What I’m afraid of is that investiga- 
tion may show an ancestor who has 
been hung for chicken stealing.” 

The group burst into laughter, in 
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spite of Mrs. Thornton’s evident 
anger. 

“One would think my daughter had 
not met any of her relatives while she 
was in the East; yet she visited the 
Wilton Cookes and the Mortons for 
several months, and was presented to 
all the family representatives.” 

“But they were all second removes, 
you know, mamma. As for our im- 
mediate relatives,—well, papa’s are 
most of them clever enough to be 
adventurers, so they have to be pros- 
perous at intervals, and they’re always 
entertaining. But yours are hopeless; 
they all belong to the well-to-do, re- 
spectable uneducated. Even Saint 
Peter would have a little struggle with 
himself, before he could admit the re- 
lationship graciously and ask them to 
take a front seat.” 

This was the beginning of a great 
stirin Clarendon. From this occasion 
Mrs. Thornton showed a marked re- 
luctance to interfere with her daugh- 
ter in any way and stood back, looking 
on with greater amazement than her 
neighbors, who constantly filed up the 
hill to the Thornton terraces and made 
long calls to try to make out what had 
come over Peggy. As for Peggy she 
advanced her surprising ideas and 
took her unconventional course with 
such gentle calmness that they hardly 
dared pronounce themselves shocked. 

When Mr. Manchester planned a 
two days’ excursion into the moun- 
tains, with chaperones, guides, buds, 
seniors, young professors and Peggy 
Thornton, and asked her, in the pres- 
ence of many of those invited, how 
many men she thought it would take 
to make such an excursion a success, 
she answered deliberately: 

“One, provided I get him.” 

But when Dick Lawrence, after de- 
voting himself to little Fannie White 
for four months, driving her out in 
his dog-cart almost every day in the 
week, giving her flowers, candies and 
pretty speeches and showing that he 
really cared for the sweet little maid, 
then began to come constantly to the 
Thornton house, Peggy let him 


clearly understand that she had a 
choice as to the man she thought 
worth getting. On the afternoon 
when he made his fourth call in one 
week, he had hardly settled himself 
when she struck her first blow. 

“What a little goose Fanny White 
has proved herself!” she remarked. 

“How so?” asked Lawrence, in- 
stantly on his guard. 

““Why, this is her second season, 
and she still judges men’s feelings by 
their actions. She is old enough to 
know better. I’ve been down there 
this morning, and she is as pale and 
drooping as a spring anemone which 
had been gathered and left to fade.” 

“What a strange thing to talk to me 
about, Miss Thornton! I thought you 
women tried to cover things up for 
each other, when one of you gives her- 
self away.” 

“So we do if the girl is not to blame; 
but Fannie is.” 

Now Dick Lawrence was genu- 
inely in love with Fannie, and had he 
not decided that marriage was an ex- 
travagance entailing too many sacri- 
fices from a man with his income 
would never have cut himself out of 
the happiness of her society. Con- 
sequently Peggy’s cutting remarks 
made him rise angrily in her defence. 

“T have been a good deal with Miss 
White this winter, and I have seen 
nothing to justify anyone blaming her 
for —for—anything that has hap- 
pened.” 

“Someone is always to blame — and 
I call it Fannie. It’s just as much 
one’s fault to lose a fight from lack of 
judgment as from lack of bravery.” 

“We can’t know whether we shall 
win or lose until we try; and besides, 
Fannie is above trying.” He stopped 
short, but Peggy continued: 

“The trouble with Fannie is her 
vanity. She shouldn’t have expected 
to get ahead of such rivals as she had 
against her.” 

“T didn’t know she had any rival,” 
answered Lawrence stiffly, stung by 
the thought that Peggy Thornton 
might feel that he considered her the 
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equal of the girl he had lately de- 
serted. 

“Oh, yes,” said Peggy, “she is one 
of those girls who doesn’t understand 
that no mere penniless woman, how- 
ever fine in character, can compete 
with a man’s horses and club. I’ve 
given her a few lessons in the way of 
the world this morning.” 

Lawrence scowled fiercely. “Do 
you mean you have been trying to im- 
press such devilish cynicism on that 
little girl, Peggy Thornton — to make 
her feel that she’s less than a horse 
or——” Lawrence again stopped 
short. Peggy sat very still and looked 
at him without speaking. He got up 
and walked to the window for a 
minute, then came back and held out 
his hand to her. She looked up at him 
with her eyes full of tears, and an ex- 
pression that he did not soon forget. 


He wrung her hand and left. Two 
days later the engagement of Mr. 
Richard Lawrence and Miss Fannie 
White was formally announced. 

But Peggy had little time to attend 
to other people’s business. Unpopular 
as they had been, her father’s position 
as president of the university had al- 
ways insured the family many invita- 
tions and frequent visitors, and now 
that Peggy was attracting general in- 
terest to herself her time was crowded; 
and not only were the women aroused, 
but the men in town made frequent 
excursions up the hill and listened to 
her conversation, puzzled, curious and 
entertained; while Edward Manches- 
ter and Zach Gordon became her al- 
ternate attendants, having replaced 
their feeling of friendship for one an- 
other with a desire to punch each 
other’s heads. 


(To be Concluded.) 


LOVE’S BLIND EYES. 


By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


How many joys ye had not missed, 


A LL ye who would be great and wise, 


Had ye but seen with Love’s blind eyes! 


But “joy possessed forever flies’! 
On such vile doctrines you insist, 
All ye who would be great and wise. 


Ye slay the hours as they arise; 
Cold are the lips ye should have kissed, 
Had ye but seen with Love’s blind ey<s. 


Slain by the spirit that denies, 
Love leaves you blind indeed. Oh, list, 
All ye who would be great and wise! 


When ways are dark and daylight dies, 
Ye were not wand’ring in the mist, 
Had ye but seen with Love's blind eyes. 


Your blindness lacks Love’s swift surmise; 
Ye come too late to Life’s high tryst, 

All ye who would be great and wise, 

Had ye but seen with Love’s blind eyes. 
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England and the 
country owe a larger 
debt of gratitude than 
they will ever pay. 
There are few kinds of 
writing in which it is less possible 
for a man to make his personality 
felt than in the writing of guide-books; 
and a hundred people under whose 
eyes these lines may fall are spending 
a month in the Maine woods or at 
Mount Desert, hurrying through the 
land of Evangeline on to Cape Breton, 
“doing” the White Mountains or 
Lake Champlain, or enjoying a Mas- 
sachusetts honeymoon, with one of 
Sweetser’s guide-books as their in- 
separable companion and most faith- 
ful helper, yet without one thought of 
who Moses F. Sweetser was or what 
work he did and what life he lived in 
this world. A moment’s serious 
thought as one turns the pages of 
any one of the books stamped with 
his name would show any of the 
hundred travelers that much work 
indeed was necessary to bring the 
book into existence; but only the 
critical student of the book appreciates 
the vast amount of painstaking indus- 
try, of ingenuity and careful planning, 
of knowledge of geography and his- 
tory and literature, of local study and 
personal inspection, of enthusiasm 
tempered with concern for practical 
details, of ramification into number- 
less avenues and of merciless compres- 
sion, which it represents. One hold- 
ing in his hand the book, for instance, 
on New England, and glancing 
through the “Index of Historical Allu. 
sions” at the back, the “Index of Bio- 
graphical Allusions” and the “Index 
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of Quotations,” with their hundreds of 
references, gets some impression of 
the reading and research involved in 
the book’s preparation; but only the 
man who has the book in his pocket 
on his first trip to Cape Cod or the 
Berkshire hills realizes the varied ana 
sympathetic knowledge of the associa- 
tions of the places he goes to which is 
shown by his guide on every page. 
Of all American guide - book 
makers Mr. Sweetser has been the 
most important; and he was the first 
important one,—which is what espe- 
cially commands this commemorative 
word. We had had books of travel 
before, like Starr King’s “White 
Hills,’ which had taken us through 
favorite places with enthusiasm and 
system and much minute observation. 
We had had guide-books before, such 
as they were. But never until Mr. 
Sweetser prepared his handbook on 
New England had we had in this 
country guide-books for travelers 
made with the same care and thor- 
oughness and good taste as the works 
of Murray and Baedeker in Europe. 
Baedeker’s guide-books were the 
distinct provocation and model for 
Mr. Sweetser. He had been an en- 
thusiastic European traveler and had 
tested the value of those faithful and 
illuminating servants, then just begin- 
ning to take English dress and French 
as well as German. He loved New 
England, felt the attractiveness of her 
history and life and landscape, and felt 
that these would grow more and 
more attractive to multiplying thou- 
sands of travelers as the successive 
summers rolled. He would be an 
American Baedeker; and he began 
with his guide to New England. 
Others followed — the Middle States, 
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the Maritime Provinces, the White 
Mountains—all on the same plan and 
all worked out with the same thor- 
oughness. Whatever the section he 
took up, he treated it better than any- 
body else had treated it. It is a pity 
that the guides to the Middle States 
and the Maritime Provinces have now 
passed off of the publishers’ list. Any 
edition of any guide-book quickly 
passes out of date. A hundred things 
said this year of Boston or New York 
or Halifax, of hotels and railroad 
routes and steamboats, become untrue 
and misleading next year or the next. 
A guide-book must be always new, al- 
ways revised and up to date, or it is a 
source of more confusion than of light. 
Editions must be frequent, the sale 
and circulation must be large, in order 
to make the life of a good and satis- 
fying guide-book possible at all. The 
publication of the Middle States and 
Maritime Provinces handbooks has 
ceased. The New England and White 
Mountain guides, revised and supple- 
mented again and again, are still is- 
sued year by year. Long may they be 
demanded in such numbers as shall 
warrant their periodical correction by 
some competent hand; and long may 
the name of Sweetser on their covers 
serve to remind some of the indefati- 
gable and zealous worker to whom 
New England travelers especially owe 
so much, 
* 
* x 


It is as the maker of these guide- 
books that the faithful, modest man, 
who made so little noise in the world, 
and whose death and burial have made 
little noise, will. be for a time remem- 
bered. Yet how much more he did, 
which will not be remembered by 
many even for a little time,—work to 
which sometimes his name was at- 
tached and sometimes not, but always 
the same honest, thorough work after 
its kind. When you go to the railroad 
office in these midsummer days for a 
handful of the pamphlets which the 
railroads issue now in such attractive 


form, with multitudes of pictures and 
maps, it is altogether probable that 
half of the charming little books 
handed you, if it is the New England 
country which you are aiming at for 
your holiday, were written by Mr. 
Sweetser. The New England hills and 
streams and lakes and shores—he has 
gossiped about them all for railroad 
purposes. Heré is one of the little 
books which has his name upon the 
title-page; but here are three or four 
more which have not his name. As 
you gaze from the car window on your 
excursion through Maine, New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, consulting now and 
then the little pamphlet thrown into 
your hand as you started and prompt- 
ing Annie Laurie at your side to look 
out forthisorthat beyond the next sta- 
tion, it is probably Mr. Sweetser who 
is helping you prompt her intelligent- 
ly. Many the bits of work which he 
did in this field. It was pot-boiling; 
but it was honest and good pot-boil- 
ing, — and it resulted in filling New 
England railroad offices and the hands 
of New England railroad travelers 
with mostexcellent, discriminating and 
illuminating literature of this class at a 
time when there was nothing else of 
the kind in the country half so good. 
The years.roll fast; but it is hard to 
believe that it is almost a quarter of a 
century since Mr. Sweetser’s first 
New England guide-book appeared. 
Almost all of that long period has been 
passed in work of much the same char- 
acter, descriptive, statistical, encyclo- 
pedic work, work giving little chance 
for the artist, but demanding immense 
research, conscientiousness and devo- 
tion in him who would do it well. 
Here is King’s “Hand-book of the 
United States,” a stout volume of al- 
most a thousand pages, issued at the 
time of the Columbian Exposition, a 
survey of-the geography, history, insti- 
tutions and condition of the nation 
and then of every state. Mr. Sweetser 
was the author of this book, putting 
two or three years into its preparation 
and condensing into the pages an in- 
finite mass of information, all arranged 
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with a care and thoroughness which 
only one reader in a thousand would 
ever adequately recognize and praise. 

The work which he did was not al- 
ways the work which he would have 
chosen to do. Much of it was doubt- 
less very hateful to him. As Carlyle 
used to say of the lecturing which 
was hateful to him, he “was com- 
pelled.” But compelled or free, what- 
ever he did he would do cheerfully 
and would do well,—that is the thing 
to be remembered to his honor. Ifa 
prospectus, a good prospectus; if a 
railway guide, then the best of its kind; 
if a gazetteer, then as unto the Lord. 

He was a man of many interests and 
many enthusiasms. It was not gaz- 
etteers and guide-books alone that he 
wrote. On the library shelves stands 
a whole series of “Artist Biographies” 
which he wrote, lives for the people of 
Raphael, Leonardo, Angelo, Titian, 
Reynolds, Turner, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Allston and as many more of the great 
painters. The memories of his days in 
the European galleries were among 
his pleasantest memories. He loved 
art, he loved literature, he loved to 
talk on politics and the social ques- 
tions; he talked oftenest, and most in- 
tently, it seemed to us,—this maker of 
guides and gazetteers—of the church 
and religion. He had reason indeed 
to think of the great questions of re- 
ligion. The other world long loomed 
just before him. His life for years was 
a fight for life. For several of those 
later years he found relief in the dry, 
high air of Colorado; but at last he ex- 
hausted its virtues and worked quietly 
to the end in New England. Such 
Gread of death as he had, if any he had, 
he hid under irony and pleasantry,— 
an irony and pleasantry which always 
recognized the inevitable; and he 
planned and toiled on ever as if he had 
an unbounded future for which to toil 
and plan. It was a true life which he 
lived, it was honest work which he did, 
and New England owes him a real 
debt. 


* 


Beside Mr. Sweetser’s White Moun- 
tain guide on our table lies the last 
edition of Julius H. Ward’s little book 
on the White Mountains. “This is not 
a guide book,” the author wrote in his 
preface, “nor an itinerary, and yet at 
times it ventures into the region of 
both. It is written in illustration of 
the modern interpretation of nature, 
which has been taught us by Emerson 
and Wordsworth and Ruskin, and is 
an attempt to express the enrichment 
of human life that comes from the 
knowledge of the harmony that exists 
between the mountains and ourselves, 
when they are approached through the 
sympathetic imagination.” In a word, 
it is a book of the same essential order 
and purpose as Starr King’s “White 
Hills,” the enthusiastic chant of a 
lover, familiar with every point of the 
mountains, in every aspect and every 
season, and seemingly loving best 
whatever point or aspect or season he 
is dealing with at the given page. It 
is a sustained note of admiration, and 
thanksgiving to God for having made 
such a noble and beautiful mass of 
mountains as these dear old White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. That, 
after all, is the kind of book that does 
us most good among the mountains; 
and we hope that for a great many 
years, until a better pzan is written, 
which is not likely to be in a hurry, 
everybody who goes to the White 
Mountains for a stay long enough to 
let them do their sacramental work 
will take with him, along with Sweet- 
ser’s guide and Starr King’s “White 
Hills,” which remains our classic, Mr. 
Ward’s “White Mountains.” 

And this book, too, lying on the 
table beside the others, has its pathos. 
We think how, as many of us were 
starting gayly the other day for beau- 
tiful Mohonk and its inspiring week, 
came the summons, which could not 
be respected, to the author’s funeral, a 
funeral following pitiful weeks in 
which the intellectual life, disordered 
and awry, had been tragically fading 
away. A pathetic and sometimes 
rather tragical figure Julius Ward had 
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been a good while before the hospital 
and funeral time. He was for years, to 
many of us, the typical “space writer,” 
his brain a mill for grinding out ar- 
ticles. The memory of him now, mov- 
ing across the Common or hurrying 
down School Street to the Herald 
office, is of one always strained, over- 
worked and anxious, yet always opti- 
mistic, facetious and talkative, with 
something in particular to talk about. 
No picture of the Boston of the 
eighties and nineties would be quite 
complete, in which his figure did not 
somewhere appear. Almost everything 
was grist for his hopper, and the 
variety, extent and rapidity of his 
writing were certainly remarkable. 
Some of the writing was poor enough; 
but the marvel was that so much of 
it was so good. With all his mechan- 
ism there was an extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, which no mechanism could 
kill; and with all his curious vanities 
and jealousies and dogmatisms, an 
abiding seriousness and anxiety and 
devotion. He was the consistent, per- 
sistent servant of good causes, which 
is high praise for any man, happy 
only when he had a “cause,” good, 
bad, or indifferent, on his hands, — 
like getting good Congregationalists 
well bishoped and Theodore Parker- 
ism made respectable by some catholic 
and apostolic imprimatur. The eccle- 
siastical line of subjects was always his 
dearest line. Church unity was_ his 
hobby—and it meant the unction 
whereby everyone could see that he 
could be a High-Broad-Churchman 
and say the Apostles’ Creed, just as 
well as not. Broad Churchism, Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy, Conservative 
Unitarianism, any genial creed that 


was not clearly one thing nor the 
other, any movement that was in 
no real danger of getting where it 
was headed for, he loved,—and espe- 
cially the unorthodox thing that would 
call itself Episcopal. He was the kind 
of man oftener seen in England than 
America; and we suspect that to his 
dying day he enjoyed reading the 
Tractarian literature and the contro- 
versies over “Essays and Reviews” 
more than anything in the home mar- 
ket. He never quite smacked of the 
soil. Yet how strenuous an admirer 
and panegyrist of many of the great 
Americans of his time — Theodore 
Parker, Mrs. Stowe, Parkman, Phii- 
lips Brooks! His first work was a life 
of the poet Percival. Never was a 
warmer lover of the New England 
landscape; never a more constant 
writer for the press upon all subjects 
relating to the welfare of New Eng- 
land. We have dwelt upon his eccle- 
siasticism, because one could not think 
of him at all without thinking of that; 
but what we chiefly wish to do here, 
remembering the articles not a few 
which he has contributed to our 
pages in promotion of those interests 
for which primarily this Magazine ex- 
ists, is to recognize his unwearied and 
intelligent service for a more beautiful 
New England life—for a wise forestry, 
for better reading for the people, for 
hetter country newspapers, for a less 
sectarian religious life, for more life 
out-of-doors and among the moun- 
tains, for the revival of our old hill 
towns. It will be long before we shall 
have another newspaper writer in New 
England more earnestly and influen- 
tially devoted to all these things than 


Julius Ward. 

















‘To THE GREAT, GREAT GRANDFATHERS. 
To the Editor of the New England Maga- 
sine: 

The following poems, read by their au- 
thors, Mr. Christopher O’Tara and Mr. 
Vespucci Tecumseh Cabot, at the annual 
dinners of the Great Grandsons of the 
Revolutionary Home Guard, June 17 and 
July 4, 1897, were omitted from all the re- 
ports published in the Boston papers. As 
each of these sheets, like Day & Martin, 
“keeps a poet,” the motive for suppression 
is obvious; but jealousy should not be al- 
lowed to deprive the world of verses like 
these, and, feeling this, the authors have 
consented to their publication in the New 
England Magazine, and have very hand- 
somely promised that one-tenth of the 
honorarium received shall be given to the 
Fund for Educating the Great Great 
Granddaughters of Spectators of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Any remarks upon the genius of Mr. 
Christopher O’Tara and Mr. V. Cabot 
would be impertinent, as they are well 
known to all Bostonians who attend anni- 
versaries of anything; but, in the opinion 
of the Great Grandsons, the poets have 
surpassed themselves in these, their latest 
efforts. Trusting that you will perceive 
the necessity of making the honorarium 
generous, as the number of G. G. G.’s 
willing to be educated is very large, and 
with assurances of profound respect, I re 
main, sir, 

Yours very truly, 
WINTHROP PRESCOTT PUTNAM, 
Cor. Sec.: Boston Branch New England 

Division G. G. R. H. G. 

(N. B.—Not connected with the G. G. 
American R. H. G.) 


THkE BUNKERHILLIAN PENNON. 


A Symphony in Pigments. 
By Christopher O’Tara. 
Stellar and rayant, argent, azure, gules, 
Delicate dancing, waving from the pole, 
Bunting or cotton, fast or pale of hue, 
Desuetude ne’er shall darken o’er thy 
whole. 


All hail our flag! 
Coruscant oriflamme! 
It is no rag. 

All hail our flag! 

In lucid epigram, 

All hail our flag, 
Coruscant oriflamme! 


Flashed from the Monument its 
stripes, 
Blazed bonnily its silvern five-point stars, 
What time the Yeoman out the Briton 
wipes !* 
Ah, Thor and Odin! O, Bellona, Mars! 


*It has been alleged that this is chronologically untrue, 


ruby 


but poetically it is veracious Cc. % 


HH. 


A REFLECTION. 
By V. T. Cabot. 
One Seventeenth, long, long ago, 
Our Pa’s a wicked battle fought. 
War is not neat, as well you know; 
They did not do as they had ought. 


And then one Fourth, the next, 
Our Pa’s a Declaration made; 

To me their meaning is not clear; 
They were disloyal, I’m afraid. 


next year, 


But though they fought, since we are here, 
And life is fair, and fare is sweet [great 
laughter], 
We'll give the fight a gentle cheer, 
And praise their Declaration neat. 
I do not know what I would say; 
I cannot say it very well; 
3ut this I know: upon a day 
Our fathers fought for quite a spell. 
” 


EVIDENCE. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


She does not mind a good cigar 
(The kind, that is, | smoke): 

She thinks all men quite stupid are 
(But laughs whene’er I joke) 


She says she does not care for verse 
(But praises all I write); 

She says that punning is a curse, 
(But then mine are so bright!) 
She does not like a big moustache 
(You see that mine is small); 
She hates a man with too much 

(I searcely dash at all!) 


“dash;” 


She simply dotes on hazel eyes 
(And mine, you note, are that); 

She likes a man of portly size; 
(Gad! I am getting fat!) 


She says champagne is made to drink; 
(In this we quite agree!) 

And all these symptoms make me think 
Sweet Kate’s in love with me. 


—Ellis Parker Butler. 





